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THE FEARLESSNESS OF CHRIST 


N the war days, as one went to and 

] fro Sunday after Sunday among 
our schools and colleges, he met 

with one constantly recurring experi- 
ence. Almost every Sunday in some 
new institution he was told of some 
old student of the institution who a 
few days, or maybe a few weeks be- 
fore, for some shining deed of courage 
had won some one of the coveted deco- 
rations, or sometimes it might have 
been of one who had achieved the silent 
but glorious decoration of death. And 
the beautiful thing in all these conver- 
sations was to see the way in which it 
was just taken for granted, as a matter 
of course, that in times like those every 
man called to serve his nation would lay 
aside every cowardice and fear and do 
the duty that came to him with abso- 
lute courage and without hesitation. 

Just as we take it for granted that 
where men have gone out at the call 
of their nation and into their work, 
they are to be absolutely unafraid, so 
also men everywhere are relearning 
the old lesson of Christ’s spirit of look- 
ing at life and all that Irée shall bring, 
unintimidated and unafraids I doubt 
if there ever was a time when in con- 
sequence men turned back as sym- 
pathetically and as eagerly as we do 
today to the study of Christ, the char- 
acter of His courage, and the evidence 
of it. I went into a meeting at Phillips 
Andover Academy one Sunday evening 
not long ago and in that meeting the 
boys were discussing “The Courage and 
Fearlessness of Jesus Christ.” 

Of course, they were thinking about 
those aspects of it which stand out first 
of all to a boy’s thought, about Jesus’ 
fearlessness and courage with regard 
to hardships, danger and death. There 
cannot be any doubt that He ever gave 
these things any attention, so far as He 
was concerned. He realized the difficul- 
ty they presented to the young men 
whom He had called to be His disci- 
ples and who were not quite pre- 
pared, all of them, to meet the physical 
hardships of discipleship. Jesus’ atti- 
tude was not even like that of Don- 
ald Hankey, given in the terse refer- 
ence to his life in the trenches, “We 
do not endure these things, we deride 
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them.” But Jesus did not even deride 
them, He ignored them. 
It was not only this kind of hardship 


that He laughed at, or didn’t give 
enough attention to-laugh at, but 
situations far more dangerous than 


these—that first week of service in His 
native village of Nazareth, when His 
ministry was nearly ended before it 
was begun. The people who led Him 
out to a cliff in the village were so in- 
dignant that they were ready to stone 
Him to death there in his old home, 
and this was only a foretaste of what 
He had all the way through. On an 
early visit to Jerusalem they proposed 
to put Him to death, not only because 
He had broken the Sabbath, but be- 
cause He had called himself the Son 
of God, thereby making Himself equal 
with God. The simple narrative is full 
of references to the plots laid all 
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around Him, which made His disciples 
fearful as they went with Him. They 
knew men lay in wait for His life and 
that His days were numbered days. 

Beyond these two things of hardship 
and danger, there was the absolute con- 
tempt of the death that He knew was 
in store for Him. And this courage in 
Christ was not due to the insensitive- 
ness or callousness to sensibility which 
makes up so much that we count cour- 
age today. Courage was not due to in- 
sensitiveness in Jesus. He had the 
knowledge that He had a time and that 
His time could not come before and 
would not tarry after. The Father had 
His own hour for Him, and when that 
hour had arrived, the one great glory 
and joy of His life would be to recog- 
nize that His hour had come and to 
drink whatever the cup of that hour 
might offer. 

This kind of courage is a great and 
noble courage, and one of the greatest 
compensations of the War is the reve- 
lation which it has given of the exist- 
ence of this courage in the lives of 
millions of men who had never been 
thought of and who had never thought 
of themselves as men of any courage 
or bravery whatsoever. All through 
the ages there have been men who 
possessed and displayed this courage- 
ous fearlessness of death. We are tar 
enough away now from all the pas- 
sions of the Civil War to realize how 
splendid an example of such a spirit the 
world saw in John Brown. “They are 
mistaken who take John Brown to be 
a madman,” said Governor Wise of 
Virginia. “He is a bundle of the best 
nerves I ever saw; cut and thrust and 
bleeding, and in bonds. He is a man 
of clear head, of courage, of fortitude, 
and simple ingenuousness. He is cool. 
collected, indomitable.” 

When at last the day of his execu- 
tion came, Brown climbed up on the 
cart which was to take him out to the 
gallows and sat on his coffin, quiet and 
assured, And then, when the car stopped 
before the gallows, he climbed down 
over the wheel and up into the scaffold 
and fixed the cap over his head with 
his own hands and died unfearing, re- 
joicing, as he said, that he was.counted , 
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worthy to die for a great cause and not 
merely to pay the debt of nature as all 
must, 

There is a far higher kind of cour- 
age in Christ, about which we must be 
thinking. It was not only that Jesus 
Christ was fearless of hardship, dan- 
ger, and death; he was fearless also of 
men. There were others around Him 
by night, and the implication is that 
Nicodemus came to Him by night be- 
cause he was afraid to come to Him by 
day. John says right out in so many 
words of Joseph of Arimathea that he 
was a disciple, “but secretly for fear of 
the Jews.” Even his own disciples were 
afraid of men. They had the door 
locked, when He came to them after 
the resurrection in the upper room, “for 
fear of the Jews.” But Jesus Christ was 
not afraid of men. There is not a man 
of us who is not afraid of men and has 
not some time had his life turned this 
way or that from fear or hesitation re- 
garding what other men would say or 
think. Christ was not only not afraid 
of death, but also not of living men. 

He was not afraid of the great rulers 
of His day. Christ was nothing socially, 
from the point of view of men. He had 
grown up in a village of Galilee, in a 
humble life. And yet, set down side by 
side with kings and rulers, with great 
and mighty men, His character shone 
with dignity, fearlessness, and power. 

He was not afraid of His enemies. He 
was not afraid of His friends, either. 
That is a more significant kind of cour- 
age than the other. He told them the 
truth and what He thought about them: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” was His 
answer to Peter. And to John and 
James, “You do not know what spirit 
ye are of.” He was not afraid to tell 
them when He found weakness and evil 
in them. He was not afraid to dis- 
appoint His friends’ expectations and 
ideals, to set Himself flatly across their 
conceptions and judgments. He was 
His own light, and went His own way. 

He was unafraid of the opinion of the 
crowd, They had worked up mob senti- 
ment in His time as in ours, but not 
scientifically and carefully studied out 
as it is today. Men today in this inter- 
est or that work up eddies of sentiment, 
opinion, or hysteria with the deliberate 
purpose of promoting certain courses 
of action. The domination of a manu- 
factured sentiment Christ was not 
afraid of. A lot of us are today. In 
our own colleges within the last year 
there have been little eddies of opinion 
whirling around that we did not dare 
stand out against. Throughout the na- 
tion there are groups working up cer- 
tain prejudices and opinions in America 
with deliberate ends in view. Let a man 
set himself up against these, and he 
will soon find that he has a price to pay 
for doing it. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was unintimidated by men. 

Jesus Christ was not only unafraid of 
danger, death, and men; he was un- 
afraid also of failure. He was perfectly 
sure He was going to be able to carry 
successfully through the great under- 
taking to which He had set His hand. 
And that is the wonderful thing in 
Christ, that confidence. For who was 
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He? He did not have any resources, 
any money. He was not esteemed a 
great man in the nation. He had no po- 
litical influence. He might have had all 
these things; there was no limitation in 
God which proscribed these. Christ 
might have come as a son of Caesar, 
and, again, He might have come as the 
richest man of His day, or commanding 
as He could well have done those great 
springs of human influence and power 
of which He had the mastery, but He 
came just as a simple peasant with His 
message of truth and light, walking up 
and down among men, relying upon 
nothing other than His own pure soul 
and the strength of God which lay back 
of His life, and sure of the will of God. 

Christ was not afraid of the difficulty 
of the work that He had set out to do. 
He was not afraid to take responsibil- 
ity. He knew that He could carry re- 
sponsibility through. I wonder some- 
times whether there is any sin on which 
Christ looked down with more pity and 
contempt than the sin of unwillingness 
to take responsibility. What would He 
not say against the man who took his 
talent and buried it in the ground, and 
what was He not willing to promise to 
the other man who took all he had and 
risked it again and again and was not 
afraid to assume responsibility. The 
great curse of our Christian life is just 
that. There are evils to be routed out 
in our colleges, achievements to be 
won, but men are not willing to take 
the responsibility... Seek a man to per- 
form a great task and see how difficult 
it is to find him. Men are afraid to walk 
out in the open and say, “This thing 
should be done. Maybe I shall be broken 
in the trying, but I am willing to shoul- 
der the responsibility. I may be crushed, 
but | am willing to try.” Jesus Christ 
had just that kind of fearlessness. 

And only once more, there was a 
higher and more wonderful courage in 
Christ than any of these, and men never 
needed it more than they need it today. 
He was not afraid of hardship, danger, 
death, men, failure. But, even more sig- 
nificant, he was not afraid of being mis- 
taken. I think that is the most wonder- 
ful courage in the world. The real 
thing that a morally sensitive man is 
afraid of is that he may be mistaken. 
If he cannot be mistaken, he is not 
afraid to face all earth and hell. But 
perhaps he is mistaken. There never 
was a more morally sensitive soul than 
Christ, yet you cannot find in his life 
the least tremor of misgiving. Look 
around to see how many men think they 
are right, whom we know are in the 
wrong. How many times we see men in 
history who thought they were right, 
but are proven to have been absolutely 
wrong. They were morally color-blind. 
They were caught in racial limitations 
and did not know it. Do you think Ger- 
many believes that she was wrong? A 
whole nation will not die believing it is 
wrong. There are men in Germany as 
conscientious as we are. We know that 
Germany was wrong, but Germany does 
not know it. How do we know that in 
other things we may think we are right 
and yet be wrong? “If the light that is 
in thee be darkness,” said Jesus, “how 


great is that darkness.” Jesus Christ 
had that fearlessness—the fearlessness 
of knowing that He knew the truth. 
Standing out alone on the hillside that 
day above Galilee with all the mass 
prejudice of His nation confronting 
Him and saying without any qualms or 
misgivings at all, “Ye know that it hath 
been said by men of old time ts 
but J say unto you.” We see Jesus calm, 
assured, unafraid. He knew that He 
had the truth. 

He knew that He was not mistaken 
as to His duty. He knew that the 
pathway in which He was walking was 
right, and he had no fear about it. We 
would to God that we could be as ab- 
solutely sure about every conviction, 
every conception of duty, every ques- 
tion of what is right, as Jesus Christ 
was. 

Where did He get this fearlessness? 
I think He was unafraid of death be- 
cause He knew that it had nothing in 
Him. It could not touch Him. He was 
inaccessible to death. He was unafraid 
of men because He had such perfect 
good will to all. He had no axe to grind. 
He had no selfish ends to serve. There- 
fore He was not afraid. He was doing 
the will of God and therefore He knew 
He could not fail, for the will of God 
is the one thing which cannot be frus- 
trated in the end. And He knew that 
He was right. “I know my witness is 
true,” He said, “because | know whence 
I come and whither I go. I know my 
witness is true because I am not alone, 
but I and the Father that hath sent me.” 
That is about as deep as you and I will 
ever get. If we want Christ’s fearless- 
ness we have to get it just where He 
found it. 

I ask you again whether we do have 
it or whether we have a right to it to- 
day. In the matter of the spirit and 
purpose of my life, am I unafraid? 
Have I a right to be unafraid? In the 
matter of the life I am living, its habits 
in the dark, its thoughts in the secret 
chambers of the imagination, am I un- 
afraid? Have I a right to be? In the 
matter of my loyalty to principle and to 
truth, am I fearless or have I a right 
to be? Is truth a naked principle, the 
one dominant law of my life? I read 
an editorial the other day in a religious 
paper published in Boston. This is the 
way it ended: “So whatever is, is to be 
judged right or wrong according to its 
contribution to the ends in view. Truth 
has no virtue apart from its service to 
freedom.” So to be at large by a lie is 
better than to be in prison with the 
truth! Is that my kind of religion? Am 
I unafraid? Have I a right to be 
afraid, in my faithfulness to duty and 
to God? i 

“Yes,” men will say, “he died like a 
brave man, but he never lived like one.” 
Will that be it, or shall it be true of us 
that out of the trimming and the cow- 
ardice and the holding with the mob 
and the craven surrender to what the 
crowd said we must believe and do, we 
shall walk forth with the unintimidated 
Lord who was not afraid, and who is 
calling today as never before for the 
men who in war and peace, in life and 
death, will follow Him. 
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A STUDENT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


N the evening of August first we 
Q helped celebrate the anniversary 
of | Switzerland’s united national 

life. A half hour’s walk from St. Beat- 
enburg brought us to a mountain promi- 
nence which afforded a view of the Ber- 
nese Oberland. At 8:30 o'clock a signal 
fire burst out from the top of a foothill 
of the Jiingfrau. Then another and an- 
other, until scores of these fires an- 
swered each other, as far as the eye 
could reach. Thus all over Switzerland 
was commemorated the fact that 627 
years ago the diverse elements of 
Switzerland, differing in language, religion 
and social tradition, were welded into a 
cohesive nation, and the news of its con- 
summation signaled from peak to peak 
across this wonderful mountain country. 
It was not difficult to see in this inter- 
esting ceremony a 
symbol of the meet 
ing which was be- 
ing held at St. Beat- 
enburg of the Gen- 
‘ral Committee of 
World’s Student 
Christian Federa 
ion. The eighty dele- 
gates represented no 


less ‘than  thirty- 
seven nations, each 
nation so different 


and clinging so te 
naciously to its pe- 
culiar national tra- 
ditions and ambi- 
tions that many of 


the worldly wise 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


It was a committee meeting and not a 
Federation conference. The German and 
the French delegates were sent by their 
movements with the clear understanding 
that this was to be an executive committee 
meeting for the reorganizing of a move- 
ment. Some felt it was yet too soon to 
discuss, for example, the thorough-going 
application of Christ’s teaching to inter- 
national questions, lest we find ourselves 
discussing the responsibility for the War, 
concerning which agreement now seems 
impossible. So it would have been impos- 
sible in 1866, in any meeting of North and 
South, to come to agreement on a similar 
question. But now, as then, we must meet 


on every possible point of common action. 

Besides the members of the Committee, 
a few others were invited: Ralph Harlow 
and Miss Grace Saunders, for example, 





now despair of the 
establishment of a 
world 
league. Yet in the 
atmosphere of St. Beatenburg despair was 
changed to hope and faith. The barriers 
to world brotherhood can by the spirit of 
Christ be transcended. Under God these 
men and women, representing the student 
classes in all these nations, may become 
to a despairing world centers of light and 
kindling fire. 

Consider first the fact that such a meet- 
ing could take place. Every other inter- 
national society was disrupted by the War. 
The ties which previously united world 
societies of science, commerce and politics 
proved to be ropes of sand when Patriot- 
ism called to arms. No less than others 
did the members of this student movement 
rise up to serve their nations. But they 
could not forget the vision they had had 
of a lonely Cross, and a Kingdom which 
transcended the barriers of nation, class, 
and race. These students lifted up their 
eyes unto the hills. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation, in spite of the 
strain, was maintained during the years 
of strife. The meeting at St. Beaten- 
burg was the substance of things hoped 
for; the evidence of a brotherhood yet 
possible for the world through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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THE GROUP THAT MET AT ST. BEATENBURG 


information concerning the old 
Turkish areas and Greece. Also a few 
student representatives from certain coun- 
tries. Thus delegates were present not 
only from well established movements 
like Great Britain, Switzerland, Japan, 
China, India, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Australia, France, Germany 
and Italy, but also from smaller and newer 
movements such as Belgium, Finland, 
Egypt, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Latvia. The delegates from North 
America were Dr. John R. Mott, George 
Stewart of the Yale Divinity School, and 
David R. Porter, representing the Y. M. 
C. A.’s of the United States; Miss Leslie 
Blanchard, Miss Bertha Condé and Miss 
Emily Gordon, representing the Y. W. C. 
\.’s of the United States; and Miss Vera 
Hamill and E. H. Clarke, representing the 
two Associations in Canada. Charles D. 
Hurrey and Robert P. Wilder represented 
the mysterious but important “lands with- 
out national organization.” Several others 
were well known to American students— 
John Victor of Hungary, Galen Fisher of 
Japan, and James Chuan of China. At 
the last moment George Stewart cabled 
from Smyrna his imability to attend and 


to give 


Kenneth P. Kirkwood of the University 
of Toronto, was present in his place. 

The agenda included many important 
matters which had accumulated during the 
period of seven years since the last meet- 
ing, at Princeton. It was decided to 
amend the constitution so that each coun- 
try with an organized movement would 
have at least one representative. Large 
movements with several sections or dif- 
fering phases of work will have several 
places—Great Britain and Ireland six and 
the United States ten. An Executive 
Committee, which will have a_meet- 
ing at least once each year, is com- 
posed of Miss Blanchard, Mr. Tatlow of 
Great Britain, Mr. Humburg of Germany, 
Dr. Datta of India, M. Maury of France, 
and Mr. Clarke of Canada, together with 
the officers. 

Vacancies were 
created by the res- 
ignation of Dr. Fries 
of Sweden as Chair- 
man, Mr. Seton as 
Treasurer and Dr. 
Mott as General 
Secretary. The new 
officers are Dr. Mott, 





Chairman; CC. T. 
Wang ot China, and 
Miss Michi Kawai 
of Japan, Vice- 
Chairmen; Dr. Rut- 
gers of Holland, 
Treasurer. Special 


appreciation was ex- 
pressed for the ser- 
vices of Dr. Mott 
and Dr. Fries, who 
have been related to 
the Federation since 

- its organization in 
Sweden twenty-five years ago. During 
this period Dr. Mott has been an almost 
constant visitor to the different move- 
ments, establishing a record in which, as 
in so many other ways, he will never be suc- 
ceeded. He has been around the world 
cvery five years and has visited Europe 
at least once each year during this period, 
with the exception of one year when he 
was in the midst of a world journey which 
covered two seasons. 

It was decided to appoint for this year 
no General Secretary. At least five secre- 
taries are planned: Miss Ruth Rouse, sec- 
retary to the Executive Committee, Mlle. 
Bidgrain of France, and M. Henri Hen- 
riod of Switzerland. Calls have been ex- 
tended to Charles D. Hurrey, now Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Committee for 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, and to Miss Margaret Wrong of Can- 
ada. The Federation will attempt hence- 
forth to finance itself, each movement as- 
suming a share of this burden. Important 
decisions were reached also concerning 
literature, extension work, and defining 
relationships with “sending bodies.” The 
remarkable survey by Dr. Mott of the 
twenty-five years’ life of the Federation 








will be avaliable in the early autumn. 


It was decided to hold the next meeting 
»f the General Committee in China within 
three years’ time, and next year’s meeting 
of the Executive Committee will be in the 
United States. 


The St. Beatenburg meeting was, in the 
nature of the case, a difficu!t one, but on 
necessary to prepare the way for fuller 
fellowship in the days ahead. It was es 
pecially difficult for the French and the 
Germans. Each were represented by five 
Fellowship of life together at 
the hotel and between sessions was natural 
and hearty. It was clear, however, that 
the Germans still have certain questions 
unanswered; for example, the relation of 
the Federation to the expulsion, by the 
terms of the Treaty, of German mission- 
aries from their fields of labor. Unfortu- 
nate though this is, most of us felt it a 
problem of the missionary societies, not 
of the Student Movement. All hearts re- 
sponded to Dr. Mott's earnest suggestion, 
that in every possible way each of us 
should work and pray that full opportu 
nity may be open for the expression of 
the missionary zeal of the German Chris- 
tians. But for others beside the French 
and the Germans, it is no easy thing to 
yield to Christ in all our ways. There is 
enough pride of accomplishment and na- 
tional self-assertion left to remind us how 
hard a thing it is to preserve a fellowship 
in which only the Cross constrains us. 


lelegates. 


It was a sad regret of many that more 
time could not be given to thorough dis- 
cussion of such subjects as evangelism, 
social problems and international rela- 
tions in the light of the gospel. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted to 
express the Federation's purpose to lead 
students “to realize that the principles of 
Jesus Christ should rule in international 
relationships, and to endeavor by so doing 
to draw the nations together.” At a time 
like this there is urgent need of bringing 
all our minds and wills to bear upon the 
implications of the gospel for the teem- 
ing life around us. It is to be 
hcped that in the not distant future an- 
other meeting of the Federation may be 
called when such questions can be ex- 
haustively dealt with. 

In view of the tendency of the Ameri- 
can Student Movement in recent years to 
put more and more of the direction of the 
work into the hands of students them- 
selves and to welcome the consequent de- 
centralization of policy, it was interesting 
to look for similar tendencies in other 
Movements. It would seem that in nearly 
all Movements democracy is aimed at, both 
in organization and in spirit. Of these 
two the democratic spirit is far more im- 
portant, transcending and pervading, as 
it may, untoward mechanical forms. The 
degree of centralized control, however, 
that prevails in most of the other Move- 
ments is in striking contrast to the North 
American practice. The size of the field, 
doubtless, has something to do with this, 
as Australia seems in this particular to 
approximate our own practice. It makes 
an American almost envious to see the 
way all phases of work, both for men and 
women “head-up” in one office and in one 
committee and sometimes in one person. 
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How much unity, cohesion, and mobility is 
thus possible! But not really envious, for 
we have seen increasingly that the losses 
in some of these ways are more than com- 
pensated by the wider division of labor, 
the more widespread opportunity for ex- 
periment and mistake (that unsurpassed 
teacher!) and the utilization of a larger 
number of workers. Who would now 
vote to have the Silver Bay, Geneva and 
Seabeck conferences all directed by one 
committee and one secretary! 

One more commendable feature of the 


St. Beatenburg meeting should be men- 
tioned. The Federation will still remain 
a movement with a world outlook and a 
world purpose. Every suggestion that 
was made which any could interpret as 
making it sectional, racial, class, or even 
continental, was promptly voted down. 
This world consciousness of this student 
movement is one of its two most distinc- 
tive features for this hour. The other is 
its irrevocable allegiance to the lordship 
of Christ Jesus What other goal is 
worthy ? 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE FEDERATION 
MEETING 


By LESLIE BLANCHARD 


YOME one has described the Federation 

as the “most powerful organization of 
students and professors in the world.” 
This comment would not make us inter- 
ested in the organization as such, but the 
“power” which is at once felt by any one 
in touch with the Federation, lies in the 
fellowship and understanding between in- 
dividuals and groups, which its confer- 
ences and committee meetings produce. 
It was no light thing in these days of in- 
ternational misunderstanding, prejudice 
and uncertainty, to draw together the in- 
dividuals who met at St. Beatenberg. I 
found myself even wishing that I might 
for the moment be a person without any 
belief in the Spirit of God drawing human 
beings into unity and understanding, in 
order that I might see for the first time 
how a group of people can become one. 
In a group like that of the delegates at 
the Federation Conference, a common 
spirit stronger than any divisive element 
of life breaks down barriers of prejudice 
and misconception, and the identity of 
fundamental ideas and desires of a group 
of Christians stands clearly revealed. In 
such achievements lies the power of the 
Federation, and the explanation of its 
strength after years which might easily 
have destroyed other groups. 

We need an organization which will 
draw students and professors into an ac- 
tive international relationship. The Fed- 
eration is not political or economic, save 
as it recognizes that all problems in the 
moral and spiritual realm are economic 
in their significance. We need a training 
school in international group action for 
the men and women who will be in the 
future the lawyers, teachers and states- 
men. Perhaps the most significant thing 
in the conference was the presence of a 
large number of students learning to work 
together in guiding the forces of right- 
eousness and unselfishness between na- 
tions. For twenty-five years the Federa- 
tion -has been such a training ground. There 
is a larger place for younger men and 
women in the reorganization adopted at 
St. Beatenberg, and the value of the Fed- 
eration in the future depends on its wis- 
dom in the use of the young, and perhaps 
continually changing, body of students 
that should naturally have an increasingly 
large part in its conferences and under- 
takings. To see suspicion and provincial- 
ism removed from the minds of those of 
us who have familiarly known but one or 
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two countries, to hear over and over from 
the lips of student groups hitherto un- 
known the same convictions and enthusi- 
asms we find in ourselves, to discover how 
easily such groups can think in interna- 
tional terms and act in sympathy with the 
point of view and problems of each coun- 
try involved, is to realize that the value of 
the Federation for Christian students is 
in large part the way in which it prepares 
them for the future. The men and women 
in the world of labor organization are 
learning international cooperation and ac- 
tion. The students must be equally pre- 
pared in their own way. 

We need a national organization in 
which men and women can work side by 
side. This meeting of the Federation saw 
the passing—one is glad to use the word 
“decease”—of the “Sub-Committee on 
Women’s Work.” There were more wo- 
men in the Federation Committee than 
ever before. Their contribution to its 
thinking was frankly recognized. One 
of the vice-presidents is a woman from 
the Orient, which fact is in itself signifi- 
cant. There are to be four secretaries 
working amongst women. The countries 
united in the Federation have, every one, 
in the last few years seen a great change 
in their women students. There has been 
everywhere a great increase in the num- 
bers of women in universities and their 
status as students and _ citizens has 
changed. This is particularly true in the 
Orient. The Federation faces large bodies 
of women students whose very world of 
circumstance and possibility has been 
changed, and the men as well as the wo- 
men of the General Committee are well 
aware of this. In no country have we 
passed the time when we face sex dis- 
crimination and sex antagonism, but the 
Federation with its frank recognition of 
the equal share of men and women and 
its faith in their power to work together 
surely has a great part to play in the 
future relations between the bodies of 
men and women citizens. 

The life of human possibility revealed in 
Jesus Christ requires all the nations of the 
world for its expression. Above all else, 
the Federation is an international religious 
force amongst students and professors. 
The Federation has no doubt that the 
Christian religion has a great unfulfilled 
part to play. Its existence proclaims the 
fact that nearly 200,000 students and pro- 
fessors unite in that conviction. 
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AIDING TRAVELING FOOTBALL FIRST?—or BIBLE STUDY? 


A FEW OPINIONS 


STUDENTS 
By CHARLES D. HURREY 


Cave seen for international 
service afforded by the migration 

of students from one land to an- 
other loomed large in the discussions of 
the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. An even- 
ing was devoted to the consideration of 
the subject and the recommendations were 
committed to a special conference of for- 
eign student secretaries which met for 
three days. Among those who attended 
the latter conference were representatives 
from England, France, Italy, Germany, 
India, China, Egypt, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Switzerland and the United States. The 
aims and methods of our work among 
students from other lands; type of organi- 
zation required and its relationships to 
governments, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A’s 
and churches; the value of hostels and 
foyers; the selection and training of sec 
retaries, were the principal subjects under 
discussion. Reports from various fields 
indicated that the United States has the 
largest number of foreign students: that 
in Germany and Austria the war has 
caused a great reduction in numbers, al- 
though many are stranded in Berlin and 
Vienna. Many foreign students in Switz- 
erland are undergoing serious hardship 
and privation, while the condition of one 
thousand Chinese students recently ar- 
rived in France is far from satisfactory. 
The British Student Movement is _ co- 
operating in the employing of secretaries 
and in the maintenance of foyers for for- 
eign students in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and other centers. Similarly, the 
French and Swiss student movements are 
rendering excellent service in behalf of 
their student guests from abroad. 

The conference recognized in students 
from other lands a mighty force for the 
promotion of international understanding 
and good will; also for the building up 
of right relationships in commerce, indus- 
try and trade. Attention was directed 
to the noteworthy contribution to Chris- 
tian unity which is being made by the 
students from many lands and tribute was 
paid to the inspiration and spiritual en- 
richment brought by Christian Oriental 
students to Occidental students. 

It was agreed that the Federation 
should ensure that any student, migrating 
from one land to another, may have a 
card of introduction to Student Movement 
officers in the country to which he jour- 
neys, and, further, that he shall be cor- 
dially received and helped to feel at home. 
To this end it was recommended that the 
Federation establish in New York and 
Geneva information bureaus which can 
answer inquiries concerning educational 
opportunities and requirements in America 
and Europe. These bureaus will endeavor 
to have available for reference catalogues 
of the leading colleges, universities, and 
schools and will arrange to meet and ad- 
vise all students who may desire their 
help. By such practical forms of service 
the aims of the Federation may be re- 
alized. 


BELIEVE that Bible study ought to 

start early and last long in our student 
Associations this year, because I believe 
that the first purpose of any Association 
should be to make Christianity better 
known and understood, and there is no 
better way of accomplishing this than by 
the right kind of Bible study and re- 
ligious discussion. One who is inclined 
to doubt that the_religious beliefs of the 
average young person of today are vague, 
uncertain and poorly grounded should 
read “The Army and Religion” and “Re- 
ligion Among American Men.” The facts 
and generalizations of these volumes, 
widely gathered and cautiously made, are 
hardly to be disputed. Moreover, even 
among that minority of college students 
whose religious convictions are strong and 
definite, there are found conflicting views 
on the most fundamental questions. 

Presumably every Christian Association 
officer and secretary desires to “make 
Jesus King” in the college life, and to 
promote a “normal Christian experience” 
in the individual lives of college men and 
women. But what, precisely, does it mean 
to make Jesus King, or what is a normal 
Christian experience? Or, to employ a 
more common phrase, what does it mean 
to “bring in the Kingdom of God” on any 
college campus? It is the duty of a col- 
lege Association to provoke thought and 
to clear up misunderstanding about such 
questions. No substantial progress can 
be made in “ushering in the New World,” 
without this fundamental preliminary work 
of clarifying ideas and of bringing into 
bold relief the great objectives of the 
Christian gospel. No Association could 
do anything which would more surely 
produce the results in character and serv- 
ice that we all long for, than to get a large 
number of students studying and discuss- 
ing together some such course as Shar- 
man’s “Jesus in the Records.” To defer 
such work until after the football season 
ought to be unthinkable. 

M. Witiarp Lampr, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


66 HAT interests a freshman at the 
end of his first six weeks will in- 
terest through his college career,” some 
one has truly said. It is during the first 
six weeks that the freshman forms the 
habits that stay with him through his col- 
lege life. Enroll him immediately in a 
Bible study discussion group and you will 
have his interest all the way through. 

This principle also applies with upper- 
classmen, who are expected to lead 
classes. During the registration days they 
are not only arranging ~ their -curriculum 
schedules, but they are also planning their 
outside activities. If they are not placed 
in the leadership of classes at that time, 
by the end of the football season they will 
be so loaded up with other responsibilities 
that they will not have time to take part 
in the Bible study program. 

Another practical reason for beginning 
Bible study at the opening of the school 
year is that there is then sufficient time to 
complete the course before the end of the 


term or semester. It is also possible to 
have the interest well established before 
the Christmas holidays. The study of 
missions or of some social problem can 
begin with the opening of the second term. 

A third reason for the early organiza- 
tion of Bible classes is the relating of the 
Bible study organization to all other As- 
sociation activities which is now being 
emphasized by experienced student lead- 
ers. They believe that all activities should 
be promoted through the Bible group or- 
ganization, which thus provides dynamic 
for the activities and gives a natural ap- 
proach for personal work. 

One can readily see the importance of 
making the Bible study campaign the first 
activity of the year, where all other Asso- 
ciation projects are promoted through 
this organization. 

Don C. HEFFLEY, 
University of Nebraska. 


T is my belief that one of the greatest 

enemies of our whole student Associa- 
tion program is the idea that there is al- 
ways a better time ahead for a certain 
campaign or activity. Many of us have 
felt that if we waited until after the foot- 
ball season we could make our Bible study 
go with a bang. As a result, Bible study 
has been lost in the maze of the year’s 
activities. 

If we wait. we lose the new men enter- 
ing college. Naturally, if the incoming 
men do not find Bible study recognized as 
an outstanding activity at the beginning of 
the year, they will immediately relegate it 
to a secondary place. 

A Friendship Council should be organ- 
ized in each college, large or small, at the 
beginning of the year. Through the Bible 
study groups the committeemen early es- 
tablish contacts for effective work in all 
the activities of the year. Many of our 
most important campus-wide campaigns 
come during the football season. By 
starting our Bible study now and properly 
relating it to the Friendship Council, we 
can realize the largest good from these 
campaigns. Large numbers of evangelis- 
tic campaigns will be conducted this fall. 
Effective preparation of the hearts and 
minds of the students through a compre- 
hensive Bible study program, which ‘starts 
many weeks before the campaign, is nec- 
essary to its largest success. 

The big problem is, I believe, the mental 
attitude of our local Student Association 
leaders. The trouble is not with the foot- 
ball season but rather that we have not 
paid the price of training leaders and 
have let a lot of minor student activities, 
such as the annual game with Podunk 
College, sidetrack our efforts. 

What would you think of a football 
coach who would not start practice until 
after the fraternity ryshing season or 
until after the many other activities that 
consume the student’s energy at the be- 
ginning of the year are over? We have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
vigorously tackling the Bible study pro- 
gram now. 

H. L. SEAMANS. 
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THE STUDENT CONFERENCES, 1920 


Geneva and Silver Bay 


ROM the standpoint of numbers and 

age the two student conferences which 
stand preeminent among their kind in this 
country are the Eastern and the Middle 
Western gatherings, held this year at Silver 
Bay on Lake George and at Lake Geneva. 
The moment these names are mentioned 
to one who was there, a host of memories 
glimpses of eager undergraduates 
fighting through their temptations, so old 
and yet so freshly fierce to each man who 
confronts them, echoes of the voices of 
leaders of large vision and tried experi- 
ence, snatches of great hymns sung with 
conviction by hundreds of the pick of our 
colleges, the grip that still tingles on our 
fingers as some man told us of a new pur- 
pose just formed which will change. the 
whole current of his life, and glimpses of 
lakeside, mountain, and woodland, God's 
great out-of-doors, where it is easy to 
dream cleanly, largely and courageously. 


arise, 


from the small colleges. Many, especially 
from the larger institutions, frankly were 
but mildly interested in the religious work 
on the campus and found the language of 
the meetings in part foreign to their ex- 
perience. Both types of gatherings obvi- 
ously have their value, but both, also ob- 
viously, present different problems. 

At Geneva, too, the camp organized its 
self around the Bible discussion groups 
and men were remarkably faithful in their 
attendance upon these and other meetings. 
At Silver Bay, on the other hand, the con- 
ference was divided among a few large 
Bible and mission study classes, and men 
were irregular in their attendance both 
upon these classes and at the platform 
meetings. More than at any preceding 
gathering of the kind which many of us 
had attended, the work of the conference 
was done through informal groups and 
personal interviews. It is significant that 
the advisory council at Silver Bay voted 


great universities and a member of a 
wealthy family, who, on the morning after 
the conference, culminated some days of 
hard thinking and earnest praying with a 
clear-cut decision for the ministry; and 
the able, clean-cut freshman who left the 
conference early, but who went back a 
Student Volunteer, so far as he knew the 
only one among the men on his campus, 
with visions of reviving the missionary in- 
terest in a college once noteworthy as a 
source of Christian leaders. These and 
many others are experiences which stir 
men’s lives and give one fresh hope and 
confidence for the future. 

K. S. Latourette. 


Blue Ridge 


CONFERENCE of seventy-seven fac- 
ulty members from southern colleges 

and universities met at Blue Ridge. Its 
purpose was two-fold. Primarily, this 
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in the morning; but not 

yet are they as leisurely and informal as 
some wish. In both gatherings much was 
made of personal interviews. Through a 
system of secretaries at Silver Bay and of 
group and delegation leaders at Geneva, 
and through a central interview bureau 
in both places, men were brought into in 
dividual contact with leaders much more 
than at many other gatherings, and with 
marked results in the lives of many. At 
both Geneva and Silver Bay, too, much 
was made of the possibility and need of 
a personal experience of God to cleanse 
and empower a man’s life before he can 
be of the deepest use to his fellows. 

In many ways, however, the two gather- 
ings were markedly different. At Geneva 
the men came for the most part from the 
endowed Christian colleges and the 
tax-supported state institutions. They 
were usually picked for their leadership 
in the religious life of their campuses and 
had made the journey to get training and 
inspiration for their work. While they 
were representative of much of the best of 
the Middle Western colleges, and while 
they were often leaders in many activities 


not 


other than those which cluster about the 
Christian Association, they were not a 
cross section of Middle Western student 
life. The Silver Bay group was much 
more nearly that, for the men from Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton and their kind 
were to be found side by side with those 
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memories and traditions of many confer- 
ences, and every man who came upon the 
grounds immediately came under the spell 
of the student generations that had pre- 
ceded him there. The Eastern Conference, 
however, for the first time in its history, 
abandoned the Northfield grounds, so rich 
in priceless traditions, and in the commo- 
dious grounds at Silver Bay found a cer- 
tain freedom to branch out on new lines. 
As was natural, the older leaders missed 
Round Top, the great sweep of the Con- 
necticut and hillsides that have become 
sacred through the decisions made on 
them, but it was obvious that the confer- 
ence had gained greatly in the unity ob- 
tained from the common dining hall and 
the compact grounds, and from the more 
nearly complete isolation from the out- 
side world. 

The conferences were strikingly like each 
other and like many of their predeces- 
sors in the records of lives transformed 
and empowered by new visions. No one 
who was intimately in touch with either 
can forget the heart-stirring deci- 
sions that he witnessed; the confessions of 
sin and the earnest resolutions to start 
with God’s help, a new life; the promising, 
winning freshman who on the last night 
of the conference came after the others 
were in bed to tell of his new formed pur- 
pose to go to the mission field; the attrac- 
tive sophomore, a leader in one of our 


soon 


pose of the conference 
was for the study and 
discussion of methods of teaching. This 
course was led by Professor H. H. Horne 
of New York University, and was aimed 
particularly at illustrating the method most 
successful in conducting volunteer Bible 
study groups by Student Associations. One 
of the most interesting by-products of this 
latter study was a discussion of methods 
and principles used by state examining 
boards of medicine, law, and teaching. The 
experiences related by those present 
brought out some startling facts with re- 
gard to cheating and general dishonesty 
on the part, both of those taking and those 
giving examinations. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter further 
and to make public its findings. 

Professor H. C. Gossard, the new in- 
ternational student secretary for the 
south, was present at the conference, and 
was warmly welcomed into the fellowship 
of the Student Associations of the terri- 
tory which he will serve. 

To Georgia Tech is awarded the banner 
for size of delegation, athletic honors, and 
noise. They were represented by forty- 
four men, the largest delegation that has 
ever attended the Southern Conference 
from any one school. While many of the 
smaller schools which heretofore have been 
represented by a small delegation had no 
representation this year nearly all of the 
larger schools increased their delegations. 
E. B. SHuttz. 
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Estes Park 


HE most outstanding feature of this 

year’s Estes Park Conference was the 
democracy which characterized its every 
phase, from the earliest planning of the 
program to the management of each day’s 
session. Questionnaires had been sent last 
fall to every cabinet, and the program was 
as near as possible in conformity with the 
consensus of opinion as expressed in the 
replies to these questionnaires. 

The Rocky Mountain Field Committee 
of Counsel was organized prior to the 
Estes Conference and met frequently to 
take responsibility for all sessions. As 
the majority of the members of this Coun- 
sel are students, the ultimate control really 
lies with the undergraduates. Elements 
of discipline and authority were kept well 
in the background, and yet, in the judg- 
ment of old timers like John Nipps and 
Harry Heinzman, this conference was 
unique in its universal spirit of good will 
and earnest conformity to its deeper 
purposes. 

Two other features of special im- 
portance were: first, the daily sessions of 
student body presidents and college edi- 
tors; second, the special sessions of col- 
lege presidents and faculty members. The 
latter movement flowered into a perma- 
nent organization which purposes that 
such a conference shall be held annually 
in connection with the student gatherings. 

The showing of hands on the last night 
indicated that at least seventy-five per 
cent of the delegates are earning more 
than half of their expenses through col- 
lege, and that over fifty per cent of the 
delegates were forced to borrow money 
to attend. In the face of the very real 
financial difficulties which confront these 
men, the generous subscription of over 
$3,000 given in the financial session is 
truly remarkable The decision meeting, 
conducted by J. Stitt Wilson, brought an 
almost unanimous response to his call for 
complete dedication of life under the lead- 
ership of Christ in the service of hu- 
manity B. M. CHERRINGTON, 


Seabeck 


*‘UCH good judges as Burton St. John 
“’ of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and George Day of the Foreign Depart- 
ment thought that the Seabeck Confer- 
ence this year was about the best they 
had ever dropped into. We did have an 
exceedingly strong platform, including 
as it did the apologetic addresses of Dr. 
James A. Francis of Los Angeles, the 
Christian Democracy lectures of J. Stitt 
Wilson, and the addresses on public issues 
given by George Coleman and by the 
presidents of three state universities. 
Much favorable comment was made by 
both students and faculty who appreciated 
the courage of the management in bring- 
ing to the conference men of such fear- 
less Christian social vision and action 

\ distinct advance over previous years 
was the progress made in the use of stu 
dent leadership and responsibility. All 
the athletics were handled by students, 
and the sixteen Bible groups were all led 
by students. These leaders met in two 
normal classes, under Ralph McAfee of 
the Portland Church Federation and Pro- 
fessor Pickett of Washington State Col 
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lege. It is fair to say that these classes 
were the backbone of the conference. The 
records show an attendance of almost 
one hundred per cent. The Advisory 
Committee strongly recommended _ the 
same system of Bible study for next 
year. 

Thirteen colleges sent representatives 
to the Student Government Conference, 
which was made up of presidents of ‘stu- 
dent bodies and editors of college papers. 
These men showed a genuine interest in 
the entire conference’ program. It is evi- 
dent that this gathering has become a 
part of the life of the Seabeck Con- 
ference. GALE SEAMAN. 


Hollister 


HAD the privilege of attending the Race 

Conference at Hollister last June as a 
representative of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College faculty. The con- 
ference was composed,of faculty men from 
colleges in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. There were in attendance 
about forty men, representing thirty-seven 
institutions. 

This was the second conference held at 
Hollister, the first conference having been 
held in 1919. The good results of the first 
conference were made apparent in reports 
of studies and investigations carried out 
in several colleges during the school year 
1919-1920, following suggestions made at 
the first conference. The excellent work 
done showed how fruitful in helping to 
solve the race problem such studies and 
investigations by college students under 
the leadership of faculty men may be 
made, 

The chief value of these conferences, | 
think, lies in the free exchange of views of 
college men in considering the race ques- 
tion and the reports at the conferences of 
what is being done in different states to 
better the condition of the Negro and to 
bring about or maintain good relations 
between him and the white man. 

The reports of what is being done in 
different parts of the south for the better 
ment of the conditions of the Negro are 
most valuable. Among the most impor- 
tant reports given at Hollister were those 
of John Little of Louisville, Ky.; and L. 
W. Rogers, Superintendent of Negro Edu- 
cation in Texas. The work of Mr. Little 
points the way to our churches and sug- 
gests how important a field of service lies 
before our churches here, and how little 
they have done to occupy the field. The 
fact that the State Department of Public 
Schools has accepted the services of a spe- 
cial superintendent of Negro schools who 
is to work under the direction of the State 
Superintendent of Schools of Texas is 
most significant. It points to the fact that 
Texas is undertaking seriously the work 
of Negro education. The work of Texas 
is a challenge to the other southern states. 

The conference wisely avoided any at- 
tempt to make binding declarations of 
principles that might tend to promote vio- 
lent agitation of the race question. But as 
the reports and discussions proceeded the 
conviction grew that the race problem is 
one that demands the serious consideration 
of all intelligent people in this country and 
especially of college men—faculty men and 
students. It is clear that the Negro must 
be afforded an opportunity to work out his 


salvation as a race in America; that the 
way must be open for normal and natural 
development for the Negro; that social 
justice is his right and that the obligation 
and responsibility rests upon the white 
race to be just in their dealings with the 
Negro; that the education of the Negro— 
especially along vocational lines—is of 
great importance. The conviction grew 
upon some of us that Negro education is 
a national responsibility. If the rural 
schools have suffered from lack of finan- 
cial support even in the richest portions 
of the country, it is apparent that adequate 
support of rural education among the 
Negroes of the South can not be expected 
unless it becomes a national responsibility 

It is to be hoped that these faculty con- 
ferences may be continued under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A., for some years 
at least; and it may be expected, I think, 
that the colleges will take seriously their 
responsibility and that many of them, if 
not all, undertake a careful study of the 
Negro problem. Accurate knowledge of the 
conditions as they exist is of the utmost 
importance. We need to know definitely 
the sanitary conditions under which the 
Negro lives, with reference to houses, 
streets and alleys; we need to know what 
recreation facilities he has in towns and 
cities; we need to know just what is being 
done, especially in rural communities, for 
his education, especially along the lines of 
hygiene, home sanitation and industrial 
training; we need to know to what extent 
he is denied justice in our courts and with 
reference to the share crop system 

In preparation for the next year’s con- 
ference certain definite phases of the prob- 
lem were selected for investigation and 
study during the year and responsibility 
for this work was accepted by the com- 
mittees before the conference adjourned. 

W. S. DearRMont, 
Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College 


Kings Mountain 

*T°HIS year’s conference at Kings Moun- 

tain was a great success. At Lincoln 
Academy, nestling in a beautiful spot at 
the foot of Crowder’s Mountain, fully a 
hundred young men gathered from nearly 
all the higher educational institutions of 
the country for colored men. 

If any one thinks to go to Kings Moun- 
tain for rest he is much mistaken. A stiff 
program is provided, meetings and con- 
ferences all the morning, and again in the 
evening. All the delegates were expected 
to attend all the gatherings; and I doubt 
if any similar body of students could have 
shown a smaller percentage of slackers. 
An earnest body of boys they were, as one 
could see in those meetings where they had 
opportunity for self-expression; and one 
felt that with such men as leaders in their 
institutions there is real hope for the best 
Christian activity the coming months. 

There was much of vital interest in the 
addresses that were given by the visiting 
staff. Without doubt the most popular 
man there was Dr. C. V. Roman, of Nash- 
ville, who gave daily talks on sex hygiene. 
We wish that every student in our colleges 
could have heard this series of heart-to- 
heart talks by a man who has so thor- 
oughly studied the subject. 

At the missionary meetings there was 
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intense but suppressed feeling when Max 
Yergan presented the needs of Africa and 
told of the work to which he was going. 
He was aided by a remarkable young man 
from South Africa, Nkomo, who is study- 
ing in this country and who is passionately 
alive to the needs of his people. None 
will soon forget the twilight service in the 
grove, when the two made a joint appeal. 

It was a genuine pleasure to welcome 
Bishop Jones, the newly elected Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, and to listen to his 
masterly address, pleading that nothing 
but love would solve the race problem. 

Of course, there was plenty of fun. The 
dining-room resounded with rival shouts 
of various delegations; every afternoon 
was given over to sports, and stunt night 
was one long to be remembered. 

Ropert M. LaABarer, 
Lincoln University. 


The Prep School Conference 


HE atmosphere and success of the 

preparatory school conference held at 
Uncas, on Lake George, from June 27- 
July 4 in conjunction with the intercol- 
legiate conference a mile distant at Silver 
Bay, is expressed by one of the dele- 
gates: “A spirit of sincerity, of thought, 
of enthusiasm, and of fraternity mani 
fested itself. Especially noteworthy was 
the absence of class or clique spirit. That 
every fellow was thinking, even though 
his thoughts and opinions might have suf- 
fered from those prevailing at the con- 
ference, was clearly evident; the week 
was a time of introspection. Especially 
valuable was the companionship and lead- 
ership of the small group of college men 
who lived with us. Henry Crane’s address 
ou Saturday morning at Uncas was to 
many the high-water mark of the confer- 
ence. 

The conference was supervised by Sam 
Shoemaker of Princeton, assisted by 
Arthur Howe, E. T. Jefferson, Horace 
Fort, Henry Crane, T. R. Hyde, and four- 
teen college men. The personal interview, 
carefully and widely emphasized, brought 
the conference home to the delegates. 

The boys attended separate sessions 
for Bible study, methods meetings and 
some general platform meetings, but they 
united with the college men at Silver Bay 
for most of the main meetings. Thus the 
prep school unity and independence was 
maintained, while at the same _ time the 


best advantages of the college cont pt yiige 


were received. 

In the track meet, the, secondary schools 
made an excellent showing. the combined 
Uncas delegations scoring 26 points. Yale, 
which topped the colleges in the meet, 
was second with 25 points. Four first 
places were won by the prep schools. 

One hundred and thirty delegates were 
present from twenty-eight schools. The 
largest delegations were: The Hill, 17; 
Taft School, 11; Hotchkiss School, 11; 
Mercersburg Academy, 10; Keystone State 
Normal, 9; Genessee Wesleyan, 9. 

This year’s plan marked a departure 
over the conferences of past years which 
have been held in the buildings of the 
Blair Academy at Blairstown, N. J. The 
delegates at Uncas in general expressed 
their approval of the change and urged 
that next year the two conferences be 
held jointly at or near Silver Bay, though 


they are eager that the school delegates 
should roem and dine separately and have 
some of their meetings alone. 

E:_more McKee. 


The Foreign Representation 


HE following countries were repre- 

sented in. the student summer con- 
ferences: Albania, Armenia, Australia, 
Austria, Barbadoes, British West Indies, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cape Colony, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, England, Dutch Guiana, France, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, ~New Zealand, Norway, 
Fanama, Persia, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Portugal, Russia, San Salvador, Siam, 
South Africa, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

China sent the largest delegation. All 
delegates from other lands mingled 
heartily with American students in discus- 
sion groups, platform meetings and 
recreation. The Japanese gave a splendid 
exhibition of fancy swimming at Lake 
Geneva. Toyakawa of Bowdoin was a 
winning pitcher for Japan in the games 
at Silver Bay. 

No one will ever forget the closing Sat- 
urday night meeting at Geneva in which 








SADHU SUNDAR SINGH AT SILVER BAY 


testimonies were given from the floor. An 
Assyrian student said: “I have not heard 
from my parents in four years and indi- 
rectly I have learned that my uncles and 
aunts and sisters have been massacred; 
but I have decided to engage in Christian 
service on behalf of those who have killed 
my people.” <A delegate from Chile made 
an eloquent appeal for the presence and 
power of the Living Christ in South 
America, typified by the Christ of the 
Andes, a monument on the boundary of 
Chile and Argentina made of molten can 
non of the two countries. Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, in saffron robe, was a picturesque 
figure on the lake front at Silver Bay. 
His unique address on the danger of be- 
ing near the Kingdom will long be re- 
membered. Paul Kanamori, the famous 
Japanese author of the “Three Hour Ser 
mon,” brought a searching message to the 
Eastern Conference. Those who were 
privileged to witness the baptism of two 
Chinese at Geneva will always be grate- 
ful for the rich fellowship of the hour. 
\ Persian student from a Mohammedan 
family received baptism at Silver Bay 
with two students from China. “I sup- 
pose I shall be disinherited,” said the man 
from Persia, “but I must follow the 
truth.” Among the Filipino delegates at 
Lake Geneva was a visitor, Miss Aguin- 
aldo, daughter of the famous revolution- 
ary leader. The Filipinos organized a 
Federation of Filipino students in Ameri- 
ca and have already taken steps to employ 
a traveling secretary and publish a 
magazine Cuartes D. Hurrey. 


Sixth Paradise Conference 


In the American schools in Smyrna— 
International College and the American 
Collegiate Institute for Girls—the event 
that arouses the greatest expectation is 
the yearly conference conducted by the 
Christian Associations. of the two schools. 

Before the conference opened groups in 
both institutions were praying for the con- 
ference plans, for the speakers and lead- 
ers and for the right attitude on the part 
of all the students. 

With that spirit of expectancy and all 
the care put into the program by S. Ralph 
Harlow, the chaplain of International 
College, and his associates, it is no woader 
that the Sixth Annual Student Conference 
at Paradise, May 18-23, was full of power 
to change and renew life purposes. The 
topic running through all four days was 
“The Responsibilities of Liberty” and in 
large letters on the curtain behind the 
auditorium platform was displayed the 
motto, “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” The daily program was 
simple. First a brief devotional service, 
led after the first morning by one of the 
students, and notices for the day, then all 
separated, according to choices already 
registered, for the twelve Bible classes. 

In these groups, where teachers and 
pupils were able to get closer to each 
other in the give and take of discussion, 
some of the best work was done. Then 
followed the daily platform meetings. 

Perhaps the most memorable gatherings 
were the evening addresses and sunset 
meetings out of doors. Many of these were 
addressed by students. One evening 
eleven persons told of the “Joy of Chris- 
tian Service’—varied and impressive tes- 
timonies of the joy that had come with 
years of service for Christ as missionaries, 
preachers, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. work- 
ers, teachers, student workers, home 
makers. The next night three students 
spoke on “Why I Want Jesus Christ to 
be the Master of My Life.” George My- 
lenas of the University of Athens, a 
graduate of International College, a mem- 
ber of the Orthodox Church, made a par- 
ticularly telling address on this topic. In 
the closing sunset meeting of the confer 
ence, the impressions made during the four 
days were summed up in brief testimonies 
from perhaps twenty-five or thirty who 
publicly registered some life decision 
or expressed thankfulness for some 
blessing that the conference had brought 
to them. An Armenian, who had been 
exceedingly bitter in her attitude toward 
the ruling race, thanked God that He had 
given her a spirit of love for hate and 
said it was her purpose to go out to work 
for the people whe had wronged her. A 
noted agnostic in the college said all his 
doubts were removed save one, and he 
hoped to give his life for Christian service 
in his native land. A Turk whose steady 
earnestness gave power to his words said 
“I have learned that only love can save 
this land and I am determined to show 
this love in my life.” Time would fail 
to tell of many similar testimonies or of 
the many faithful members of the Volun- 
teer bands in the two schools and the 
leaders too, who went out from the con 
ference with more steadfast purpose to 
serve Christ in that needy land. 











THE STUDENT SECRETARIES’ 
ASSEMBLY 


A Survey 
By Watiace M. Ross 


HE Student Secretaries’ Assembly 

was held on the grounds of the Lake 
Forest University, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
August 2Ist-September 5th, inclusive 
One hundred and forty International, state 
and local student secretaries, together with 
student pastors, representatives of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the Com 
mittee on Friendly Relations with Foreign 
Students, and the 


were in attendance 


Foreign Department, 
Wives and children 
added color and spice 

Former national assemblies were held 
at Lake Forest in 1910 and 1911, at Estes 
Park, Colorado, in 1913 and at Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina, in 1915. “Then 
came the war” and this largest of stu- 
dent secretarial gatherings had to com 
hve years later 

As one of the “old men” who attended 
the Blue Ridge Conference in 1915 as well 
as the Eastern Sectional Schools at Wil 
liaamstown, Mass., in 1914 and at Lake 
ville, Conn., in 1916, the writer believes 
that not only did the Lake Forest Assem- 
bly surpass these others in numbers, but 
also in depth of thought, in fellowship, 
and in the stimulation to progressiv: : 
tion 


T he purpose ( f | he 
three-fold 


Assembly was 


1. The training of new student secretaries. 
(It was estimated that two-thirds of 
all the local student secretaries in the 
country are new this year.) 

2. Intersectional and national fellowship 
and sharing of experience, 

3. Re-study of Student Association prob 

ems in the light of the war and 

post-war conditions and the relation 
of the employed officer to these prob- 
lems 


‘ 
} 
I 


Among the speakers before the confer- 
ence were Dr. Henry B. Wright of the 
Yale Divinity School, Dr. Henry B. Shar- 
man of Toronto, Dr. T. R. Glover of 
Cambridge University, and Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicag: 

Harrison S. (“Sunny”) Elliott conducted 
the discussion groups and acted as chair 
man for the nine commission reports (1) 
What is Meant by an Adequate Religious 
Work Program for the Large University 
and How Best Can It Be Made Effective? 


(2) Bible Study Program (3) The 
Social Messagt and Work of the Student 
\ssociation (4) Life Work Guidance 


and Recruiting (5) The Work, Rela 
tionship and Permanency of the Student 
Secretaryship (6) A 
quate tor a College 
Employed Officer 


Program Ade 
\ssociation with No 
(7) Responsibility of 
the Association for Missionary Education 
and Leadership. (8) Conferences; and 
(9) An Adequate Financial Policy. The 
commissiens had been appointed almost a 
year ago and had collected valuable data. 
Following the presentation and discussion 
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of the reports, findings were brought, dur- 
ing the last two days of the Assembly 
During the last week several church work 
ers among students were present and spe- 
cial conferences were held with them un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. William 5S 
Houston of Ohio State University. 

For the first week Gale Seaman, Inter- 
national Secretary for the Pacific coast, 
acted as chairman. Then “Dave” Porter, 
who had just returned from The World's 
Student Christian Federation Committee 
meeting in Switzerland, took the helm. 
Charles D. (“Diplomat”) Hurrey, who 
had come from the same place, told the 
Assembly of the plans for this coming 
year for work among foreign students in 
all lands. Tall “Tink” had major re- 
sponsibility for the reports of commis- 
sions and for the conferences with church 
workers “Hal” Donnelly, from far 
away Oregon, was Bible study registrar. 
Don Heffley attended to assignments and 
entertainment matters. Bandy of the 200 
man college saw that we were clean as 
well as godly. Inimitable Mendenhall at- 
tended to incoming and outgoing mail 
from and to our wives or wives-to-be. 
“Tohnny” Johnson took almost all our 
money and “Wallie” Ross woke us morn- 
ings and sent us to classes and meals with 
hat campus bell. And then there were 
the committees: (1) Social, (2) Athletic, 
(3) Quiet Hour, (4) “Co-eds” of Com 
mission Depart 
ment Budget, (6) Purpose, and (7) Re- 
lation of the Student Movement to the 
Brotherhood. Of course “Jack” Hart was 
almost the whole Athletic Committee, as 
usual, and baseball had always to come 
first. But the batters of the white ball 
and the swimmers got in 
strokes as well. 

The Association of Student Secretaries 
was organized the last few days of the 
Assembly with fifty-five charter members 
paying their two dollars per, so another 
welded link had been added to the 
Brotherhood 


How It Looked to a New 


Ss ecretary 


By G. Stewarp WyYKOFF 


Reports, (5) Foreign 


some good 


Gi HE most important thing that the con- 


ference meant to us was the training it 
gave for our new undertaking. The daily 





THE LAKE FOREST ASSEMBLY 


programs at Lake Forest were ideal for 
giving this training. During the first 
week, the mornings were divided into 
four periods. The first was a Bible study 
hour with two sections, one led by Dr. 
Henry Burton Sharman, of Toronto, 
using his own text, “Jesus in the Rec 
ords,” the other being led by Professor 
Henry B. Wright of the Yale Divinity 
School, his text being “Personal Evangel- 
ism Among Students.” The second period 
was an hour of discussion of methods 
under the leadership of Harrison S. El 
liott. Then came a quiet hour. The last 
period was given over to a lecture, or to 
the reports of commissions. 

The benefit of the experience of those 
whom we met was invaluable. Many 
were at Lake Forest who have been in the 
work for a long time and have met with 
problems and difficulties such as we shall 
probably face. We learned from them 
just what solutions they had tried; and 
which succeeded and which failed. In 
coming in contact with these men, there 
was created a lasting impression of their 
personality, their ideals of service, their 
keen insight into the basic principles of 
right living and social life, their humility 
and their utter consecration. 

Nine commissions had been preparing 
reports on various phases of Association 
activity and most of these reports were 
presented to the Assembly. Taken as a 
whole, their subjects virtually cover the 
entire field of the Student Association 
program. Thus everything was laid be 
fore our eyes, and through the hearing of 
reports and the discussion upon 
them we received the most important and 
largest part of our training. 

The Assembly brought a new and great 
ly enlarged conception of the scope and 
the potential influence of the Student As 
sociation program in local situations. To 
touch the lives of college men, to bring 
them to God through Jesus Christ, and 
then to send them forth in His service; 
what wonderful possibilities are connected 
with it! Then, too, the Assembly em- 
phasized the Christian Association as a 
constructive force in the social life of the 
campus—and by this is meant not only 


these 


the winning of men individually, but also 
reaching them in natural groupings, such 
as the fraternity, and the literary society. 

Another thing that our sojourn at Lake 
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Forest developed was a greater interest 
and a keenness for studying some of the 
problems outside of college life. The close- 
ness of such problems to student life of 
atl nations was emphasized by the report 
brought by Mr. Porter from the meeting 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and his challenge not to fail the 
students of Europe as they look to us 
for moral and economic support. 

The closing day found this group of 
men literally ‘‘on fire” to get back to their 
fields of labor and tell others about Him. 


Working with the Churches 
By Pavut Micovu 
HAVE been to former “summer 

schools” and in comparison I would say 
that at Lake Forest there was evident 
greater maturity and a more even distribu- 
tion of ability among the secretaries. For- 
merly there have been a number of older 
men who did most of the talking and a 
larger group of younger men who drank 
in their wisdom. Not so at Lake Forest. 
Even the International Committee secre- 
taries kept quiet. The general average of 
secretarial ability is far higher than ever 
before, and there was no lack of inde- 
pendent thinking. The manner in which 
the commissions presented their reports 
had a great deal to do with this.. “Sunny” 
Elliott made everyone talk, for with only 
questions before the Assembly the audi- 
ence had to think to conclusions, if there 
were to be any reports at all. Nothing 
was “put over” at Lake Forest 

Somebody said that “in all the findings 
the Assembly found the Church.” Judged 
by formal statements the relationship to 
the Church bulked large. But what is 
more significant is the fact that there was 
an underlying sense of the necessity of 
the Association Movement serving the 
Church. Nearly all the speakers showed 
that they were free from the monopolistic 
attitude which resents activity on the part 
of the campus churches or their repre- 
sentatives. Yet the Assembly was wise 
enough not to pronounce on any one plan 
of organization for bringing about co- 
operation. That there must be harmonious 
working together was strongly affirmed, 
but the method thereof was left to be 
worked out locally." The last week of the 
Assembly had been planned to include 
“university pastors” and Church Board 
of Education secretaries, but not many 
came. There was a special session each 
afternoon of the last week of the As- 
sembly for church workers and Associa- 
tion field and university secretaries, but 
this session lacked the punch of the As- 
sembly meetings proper. In fact, the 
chief value in attendance at the Assem- 
bly for the church workers lay in the 
general sessions in which they absorbed 
a great deal as onlookers. 

One reason why the Assembly received 
such a strong church consciousness was 
because of the lectures of T. R. Glover on 
church history. While very few of the 
secretaries were able to follow him in 
toto (I doubt if any American audience 
is sufficiently trained to do so), yet they 
did acquire a conviction that the Church 
is the supreme and final means of making 
Christ known in the world and of im- 
parting the divine life to men. 


EDITORIALS 


Welcome to 1924 


T is encouraging to note the increasing 

recognition on the part of college au- 
thorities of their responsibility for giving 
to the men who enter the realm of campus 
life such information and helpful sugges- 
tions as will enable them intellectually to 
appreciate and utilize their academic op- 
portunity and also how properly to regard 
the social obligations of the campus. 
However much help of this kind is given, 
there will always be much that can only 
be done by students themselves for the 
new students who come among them. 
Early in its life the Student Christian 
Association discovered this field of serv- 
ice and the work for new students was 
one of the first activities to be undertaken 
and developed. The pamphlet in which 
Dr. Mott gathered together the best ex- 
perience in this work was first printed 
in 1895, and so complete was that experi- 
ence that the pamphlet is still standard. 

Recent years have seen a few develop- 
ments which should be more widely 
adopted. The local churches have always 
tried to welcome new students. The grow- 
ing spirit of cooperation between the 
churches and the Association has discov- 
ered new ways in which the Association 
may make its welcome more widely ac- 
ceptable and helpful to the students. For 
example, at the University of Chicago last 
year the Association assisted the churches 
in working out definite programs fer 
‘reaching the 946 men who had been re- 
ferred to them. These programs were 
ambitious, yet dignified, and were pro- 
grams, not one or more unrelated stunts. 
The value of the Association’s service in 
such cooperation is indicated by the tes- 
timony of one pastor who said: “I have 
tried for several years but the thing 
seemed impossible until this year, when 
the university Y. M. C. A. opened the 
way and helped us do the thing.” 


HE training which men now receive 

in High-Y clubs and in the Asso- 
ciations of preparatory schools equips 
them for similar activities immediately 
upon entering college. Perhaps the col- 
lege Associations have been slow in dis- 
covering such men and realizing that they 
should be given opportunity for service 
before the reorganization of the Associa- 
tion forces the following spring. An in- 
creasing number of Associations are find- 
ing such opportunity in some form of 
Inner Circle organization within the 
freshman class. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of such organizations seems to 
be that the outstanding Christian fresh- 
men are geared into a program of work- 
ing with the men of their own class. Nat- 
urally they will discover other men of 
like character and ability who otherwise 
might remain unknown or drift from ex- 
pression of their religious life. 
These two types of service are readily 
adaptable to local conditions and will be 
suggestive to every Association. No pro- 
gram for meeting the needs and oppor- 
tunities of new students can be too care- 
fully planned or be too extensive. 


EF. H. K. 


Ploughing Deep 
A TRUE friend of our Student Move- 


ment, now a teacher in a Canadian 
University but one time a secretary of our 
Movement, and for twenty-five years in 
contact with our general work and _ inti- 
mately acquainted with the Bible study 
phases, questions seriously whether our 
Student Movement influences are running 
in as deep a channel as in earlier days. 
His entirely friendly question—criticism, 
if you like—finds a quick response in the 
hearts of many prominent in the work to- 
day. Perhaps we leaders, both graduate 
and undergraduate, should force our- 
selves to think through to conclusion some 
such questions as the following: Has the 
rapid expansion of the past two decades 
been accomplished at the expense of in- 
tensity and quality of effort? Has the 
multiplying of activities diverted attention 
from the one big central issue which all 
agree is the winning of men to discipleship 
with Jesus? Recently one Association 
showed a list of twenty-five committees 
representing as many lines of work. Is 
there some real danger that building 
equipment may hinder instead of help? 
Are the practical personal service fea- 
tures sufficient—such features as the pro- 
viding of comforts and conveniences and 
meeting social needs? Or are we shaping 
our work and programs so that the mo- 
tives and purposes of men are being 
Christianized and the will girded for ac- 
tion accordingly? The big question is, are 
we ploughing deep or shallow? Are we 
just for a time entertaining and pleasing 
men, or are we causing transformations 
in character and fixing unselfish purposes 
for all of life? 


ARMERS know that turnips can be 

grown on ground stirred two inches deep 
and without cultivation after sowing; but 
for a hardy crop like corn, six or eight- 
inch ploughing is required and faithful 
cultivation necessary to grow a root that 
will sustain the tall stalk. In much 
of New Mexico the Rio Grande River is 
spread thin, a mile or two wide, and in 
some respects it wastes more land than 
it serves; but the Arkansas River when 
confined to a single channel makes the 
Royal Gorge. If we are looking for more 
power as a Movement, for transformed 
campus conditions, and for lives signally 
changed for all time, perhaps we should 
consider ploughing deeper or confining our 
energies to fewer things, at least classify- 
ing major and minor emphases and mak- 
ing sure to stress the majors. Bible study, 
evangelistic meetings, personal work, mis- 
sionary vision and commitment, and re- 
deemed social conditions in Ameirca would 
surely receive right of way. They require 
deep ploughing. GS. 3. 


A Report giving the discussions and 
findings of the Student Secretaries’ As- 
sembly at Lake Forest will be ready for 
distribution in October. The booklet will 
include a complete list of the Employed 
Student Secretaries. 
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Shall I Join a Fraternity ? 
Which One? Where? 


“T° HE supreme test of any society is its 

output. Participation in an organiza- 
tion should be determined by the prepara- 
tion one will secure fora greater construc- 
tive leadership in the world. 

Few, if any, of the many questions con- 
fronting the freshman on entering college 
are of such strategic significance as the 
choice of his friends. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible for one, regardless of his motives, to 
gather about himself such associations and 
influences that he is unable, at that period 
in life, to withstand the influence of the 
group. His ideals and conduct will eventu- 
ally be those of the men with whom he is 
so intimately associated. It is therefore of 
the greatest significance that before one 
decides to enter into such an intimate as- 
sociation he should be thoronghly satisfied 
regarding the following: 

1. Does the influence of the fraternity 
make men more democratic ? 

2. What are the characteristics of the 
men in the fraternity? 

3. In what activities in college life are 
the members most interested ? 

4. Is the training in a fraternity the 
fundamental training for leadership in a 
true democracy ? 

5. What sort of reasons are advanced by 
the members for joining their fraternity? 

6. What is the influence of the home life 
of the fraternity? Is it Christian or pagan? 
Must a member surrender his individuality 
and convictions ? 

7. What is the attitude of the fraternity 
toward Sunday? How is the day ob- 
served by a majority of its members? 

8. To what extent are men with religious 
passion and vision able to retain religious 
leadership after joining the fraternity ? 

9. What is the social life of the frater- 
nity? Is it constructive or destructive? 
What. was the average cost per member 
for social activities last year? 

10. What is the total cost for the year 
for initiation fee, special assessments, and 
dues? 

ll. What is the political record of the 
fraternity? To what extent is a member 
allowed to follow his own convictions 
without being ostracized ? 

12. Are the living conditions in the fra- 
ternity house conducive to study? Are 
provisions taken to safeguard the indi- 
vidual rights of a member for privacy, or 
must he go to the library for private study ? 

13. What is the standing and type of 
fraternity alumni who visit the chapter 
house most frequently? 

14. What is the attitude of the frater- 
nity toward “home brew,” smoking, pro- 
fanity? Is the attitude of the members 
toward any or all of these such as to make 
them compulsory ? 

15. What is the standing of the frater- 
nity with the business men in the com- 
munity with whom it has done business ? 

16. How many of the members last year 
were engaged in some form of Christian 
work in the Y. M. C. A. or the local 
churches ? 

17. What is the attitude of the frater- 
nity toward students of mediocre financial 
and social standing ? 

18. What is the attitude of the frater- 
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nity toward students from foreign lands? 

19. What percentage of those initiated 
graduate from college? 

20. What percentage of those initiated 
last year failed in their studies? 

21. What percentage of those initiated 
drop out of college after one or two years? 

22. What organized influence has there 
been within the fraternity to develop the 
spiritual life of its members? 

23. Do the members put the college or 
the fraternity first? 

24. If I join a fraternity would it be 
better to wait until I am an upper-class- 
man? 


A.J.E. 


News and Views 


In view of the unprecedented need for 
life and money in the foreign mission field, 


the Middle Atlantic 
Measuring secretaries in attend- 
the Missionary ance at Lake Forest, 


recommended : 
“That in every one of 


Program 


our colleges a drive be made to secure 
by means of group study, addresses and 
especially by personal interviews (with 
Student Volunteers and other men of con- 
viction and with returned missionaries) at 
least twenty-five students with a view to 
their facing seriously God's possible call 
upon them for life service in foreign 
fields; that these men be selected at the 
beginning of the school year from among 
the outstanding members of the junior 
and senior classes; that the Association 
secretaries, Student Volunteers and other 
Christian student leaders give special 
praver and sustained guidance for the 
realization of this project.” 


rhis is a definite, concrete proposal to 
measure the success of a missionary pro- 
gram in a local institution by its effect 
upon twenty-five selected men, who, at the 
beginning of the year, had no vital interest 
in missions. 

We shall be interested next spring in 
the number of mission study classes, mis- 
sionary meetings and missionary forums, 
reported, but vastly more interested in 
what happens to these choice men upon 
whom these Associations have centered 
their attention. 

Those who gave money last spring for 
the relief of Austrian students, will be 
interested in the follow- 
ing letter, written by a 
secretary of the Fed 
eration in acknowledg- 
ment of a part of the 
fund: 


In the name of the Student Committee, I 
thank you for the food drafts amounting 
to $218 which I received by post yesterday 
in aid of our work for students in Vienna. 
We are very grateful to you for having 
given our work, our aims, and our need a 
place in your Student Magazine, and the 
response will do much to enlarge the inter- 
national good will between Austrian and 
American students. 


Relief for 
Austrian 
Students 


I think it might be interesting to the 
donors to knew that this money will be ex- 
pended upon the upkeep of a summer camp 
which is being arranged for August and 
September with a dual aim: the cutting 
down of wood for the winter fuel supply for 
Vienna hospitals, and the giving of employ- 
ment and a change of surroundings for 
Viennese students. This camp will be situ- 


‘personally 


ated in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Austria, and should do much to improve 
the physical and moral condition of the one 
hundred students involved. 

The collection received at the Sunday 
services at Silver Bay forthe same pur- 
pose amounted to $274. This amount was 
taken to Europe by David 
R. Porter. When visiting the summer 
conference of Austrian students, he found 
the question of food, both in quantity and 
quality, so pressing, that he used this fund 
to provide vegetables and bread. Thus the 
money given by the members of an Ameri- 
can conference brought needed sustenance 
to the members of a similar conference of 
Austrian students and strengthened their 
courage in the face of well nigh insur- 
mountable difficulties. During the war 
years we learned to share the burdens of 
students in other lands. Perhaps also in 
peace there will be need and opportunity 
for expressing in tangible ways the spirit 
of the Federation. 


A Student's Note- 
Book 


An interesting visitor at the Lake For- 
est Assembly was Herbert M. Moore, who 
leaves the secretaryship at the University 
of Pittsburgh to become President of Lake 
Forest University. 

* * * 

A similar indication of the value of 
the training of a student secretary is the 
news that Dr. Thomas W. Graham is to 
succeed Professor Hutchins as Professor 
of Homiletics in the Graduate School of 
Theology at Oberlin. It will be a little 
hard for us to call Tommy Graham “Pro- 
fessor” but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing he will be a worthy member of the 
King-Bosworth-Fiske corporation which 
has had such a stimulating connection 
with the Student Association Movement. 

a x a 


The past few years “the two Associa- 
tions” have had unusually frequent fellow 
ship in “Friendship Funds,” study cam- 
paigns, etc. None of the secretaries of 
the women’s work is so widely known 
among us as Leslie Blanchard. We are 
glad to learn that the National Board has 
decided to ask her to take the important 
executive position left vacant by Miss 
Condé. 

* * ~ 


Francis P. Miller and a group of thirty 
other Rhodes scholars have been giving 
the summer, under Dr. Mott's direction, 
to the exchange of Russian and German 
prisoners. 

* + * 

William M. Miller writes that after a 
period of work at Teheran (Persia) he is 
at last settled in Meshed. “Settled” may 
be a euphemism, if one may trust the 
newspaper reports of Bolshevik activity 
thereabouts ! 

* * x 


Arthur Rugh, well known to the older 
leaders of our Movement, has returned 
from China to spend several months in this 
country. E. A. Turner, J. W. Nipps, Joe 
Platt and O. R. Magill are among the for- 
mer student leaders now back from China 
on furlough. 
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“HOW JESUS MET LIFE QUESTIONS” 
“THAT DAMN Y,” AND OTHER BOOKS 


HOW JESUS MET LIFE QUES- 
TIONS. By H. S. Elliott. Associa- 
tion Press. 

S the title indicates, this book is in 

4 Atended as a guide to a study of the 
New Testament to discover how Jesus 
Himself faced the big questions of life 
and solved them. We are challenged to 
square our difficulties by Jesus’ methods 
of solution. There are at least seven big 
reasons why the book should be, and 
doubtless will be, widely used among col- 
lege men. (1) The form or style is 
fresh—different. Each chapter is divid- 
ed, after one introductory paragraph, into 
three sections: (a) the Scripture pas- 
sages for use with that particular lesson, 
averaging about three pages, are printed 
in full; (b) next is a list of ten or twelve 
pointed questions for personal study, di- 
vided into seven sections, for weekly use; 
(c) finally a slightly different list of ques- 
tions for group study, assuming that the 
book will be used in discussion groups. 
(2) the author has successfully avoided 
doing the thinking for the student, but 
compels thought and action by means of 
the abundance of searching, timely ques- 
tions propounded. (3) The use of the 
Moffat translation adds freshness and 
challenges attention. (4) The book comes 
out of a decidedly rich experience of the 
author, who for more than ten years has 
been identified with our Student Move- 
ment and has accumulated a vast store 
of knowledge from his study and ex- 
perimentation with college men and his 
unusually wide contact with Association, 
Sunday School, and church leaders 
throughout the nation. (5) There is a 
distinct advantage in the book being 
arranged in twenty-nine chapters or 
sections, thus encouraging weekly study 
throughout most of the college year. (6) 
Evidence abounds that the book is worked 
out on the conviction that the average 
student, even the uninterested, is best 
reached by a problem approach to a study 
of the Bible. Significant personal prob- 
lems are exposed, then Jesus’ answer or 
solution sought. (7) Always the present 
problem of the individual is used as the 
basis, thus making the study of immedi- 
ate value. GALE SEAMAN. 


JESUS AND‘HIS CAUSE. By A. 
Bruce Curry. Association Press. 
ROFESSOR CURRY, of the faculty 

of the Bible Teachers’ Training 

School, who rendered timely service with 

Bible study guides and instruction during 

the war, has here prepared twelve studies 

with approach from the problem view- 
point. “Jesus and His Cause” has this 
viewpoint in common with “How Jesus 

Met Life Questions,” but has the follow- 

ing essential differences: (1) Here the 

problem that Jesus faced, rather than the 
student’s problem, is first played up and 
then application made to the personal 
problem under consideration. (2) The 
study is based entirely on Mark’s ac- 
count of Jesus, with no use of the other 
two synoptic gospels. (3) In the weekly 
sections only the questions are printed, 


the sixteen chapters of Mark being print- 
ed together in the last third of the book. 

Each of the twelve studies contains a 
statement of purpose, then a list of ques- 
tions to be used for three days in study 
ing the Scripture assigned for that par- 
ticular week, then a list of questions, cov- 
ering four days, designed to stimulate 
thought and direct discussion. These 
questions faithfully used will open up the 
problem, bring ott the Scripture prin- 
ciples and apply the principle to the pres- 
ent day problem. The book has two out- 
standing advantages. (1) It shows the 
student that help. on his problem can be 
found without a “confusing array of 
Scripture passages” and elaborate study; 
that almost any book of the Bible can sup- 
ply help if it be intelligently studied. (2) 
It is assumed that the student is going to 
be a member of, or lead, a discussion group 
among his fellows, thus securing help on 
his problem, and, more important, en- 
couraging others to use the principles of 
Jesus in meeting perplexing questions. 

GALE SEAMAN. 
THAT DAMN YY. By Katherine 

Mayo. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

“I would go to France a free agent, pay- 
ing my own expenses from the start, be- 
holden to the organization for nothing but 
the right to wear its uniform and for free 
access to its records and all its work. 
Nothing should be glossed for my eyes. I 
would write what and when I liked, if in- 
deed I wrote at all. My manuscript should 
be handled by my own publishers only, and 
should not be submitted to any member 
of the Y. M. C. A. on either side of the 
ocean, for criticism or approval, before it 
appeared in final form. I specifically em- 
phasized my intention to state the facts as 
I found them, to the best of my judgment, 
without regard to whose feelings they 
might hurt.” 

So replied Miss Maye, the author of 
“That Damn Y” to a cable received from 
E. C. Carter, requesting her to investigate 
the Overseas Y, that the American people 
might see through her eyes just how their 
money was being used. Her terms were 
accepted at once and she adds, “scrupu- 
lously observed.” 

For eighteen months she travelled over 
France, England, and our German occu- 
pied territory. In spite of her deep seated 
prejudice against the Y at the start, she 
became enthusiastic over its vast achieve- 
ments and summarized her judgment as 
follows : 

Yet, in spite of all this, our American 
army actually enjoyed at least four times 
more welfare service than did any other 
army in the war. This was rendered by 
the various welfare societies associated 
with the A. E. F. And ninety per cent of 
the whole was, according to official army 
reckoning, performed by the “Y” alone. 

The New York Times can hardly be 
said to have been enthusiastic over the 
work of the Y. M. C. A.. Its tribute to 
th value of Miss Mayo’s book, therefore, 
will have unusual weight. I quote but a 
few sentences: 

It is a stirring and a moving book, such 
a book as nobody else has written about 
the war, a book that is saturated through 
and through with understanding and ap- 
preciation of the soldier's viewpoint, the 
soldier's feeling and the soldier's need. By 


those tests she judged the service of the 
Y, and the book which offers her findings 
and pins an enthusiastic ‘‘Well done!” 
upon the insignia of the Y, is a judicial 
book and not by any means a mere hymn 
of praise. ... The judicial quality in books 
is not often found mated with fire and 
force and vividness, but Miss Mayo has 
achieved their commingling, in most of her 
work, with very great success. 


W. H. Tinker 


DARK WATER: VOICES FROM 
WITHIN THE VEIL. By W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 


[D*: DuBOIS has given us in this work 

a dispassionate but perfectly frank 
presentation of what H. G. Wells once 
called “the tragedy of color” from the 
point of view of a Negro of culture and 
refined sensibilities. Lest this statement 
be questioned because it is written by 
a member of Dr. DuBois’s race, let me 
substantiate my claim by quotations from 
recent reviews of the book by three emi- 
nent white literary critics. In the Neu 
Republic Francis Hackett says: “It is 
sometimes said that Dr. DuBois is bitter. 
If this new book is bitter, | do not know 
what bitter means. It is to me one of 
the sweetest books I have ever read. The 
shadows lie on his book, but the golden 
river runs through it, and the waters of 
the river are sweet.”The literary editor 
of The New York Times says: “If we 
disagree with much in this beautiful book, 
it is not possible to withhold the heartiest 
praise for the power of its statement, 
the force and passion that inspire it, and 
the entrancing style in which it is writ- 
ten. It is beautiful with the beauty of 
Hercules.” 

Too often it is required of Negroes who 
speak on the race question that they speak 
not their own convictions, but say those 
things that harmonize with the assump- 
tions and traditions of those who believe 
in a double standard of citizenship. It 
is encouraging to note from the reception 
this book has had (it is now in its second 
printing) that there is a growing dispo- 
sition on the part of the American public 
to let oppressed groups speak for them- 
selves and tell the whole truth as they see 
it. Dr. DuBois does not believe that dis- 
franchisement, segregation and other 
forms of discrimination on account of 
race are compatible with democracy or 
Christianity, and he says so in such a way 
as to command the respect of even those 
who disagree with his philosophy and his 
conclusions. 

The author recognizes the fact that the 
race problem is economic as well as social. 
In the chapter “The Hands of Ethiopia” 
he discusses the principle of self-deter- 
mination as applied to Africa by the re- 
cent Peace Conference, which held out no 
hope for the formation of a black state 
even in the remote future, and he gives as 
a reason for this failure the desire of 
Europe to continue its exploitations of 
the natural resources of Africa for the 
selfish enrichment of Europe. “Work and 
Wealth” is a remarkably illuminating 
chapter on industrial conditions in America 
as they affect the race question. In “The 
Ruling of Men” the political status of the 
Negro in America is discussed with great 
intelligence and force of conviction. 

CHANNING H. Tostas. 
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INTRODUCING THE FRESHMAN 


Preparing Him for His College 


\ E have known for many years that 
'Y the mortality rate of freshmen is 
high; that many boys make shipwreck of 
college and even of life in the transition 
from preparatory school to college. Asso- 
ciation leaders and college administrators 
have long known that freshman year is 
both the most critical and the most im- 
pressionable time of the college course 
and that a man must usually be reached 
then, if at all. Of late years faculties 
have been attempting the solution of this 
perennial problem through the formal 
curriculum. In an increasing number of 
colleges a special required course has been 
prepared which attempts to help the 
freshman adjust himself to his new envi- 
ronment and to make the most of his four 
In other institutions this is being 
done in part through special material and 
discussions introduced into the work in 
freshman English, and in at least one 
institution part of the material is covered 
in a special freshman chapel. 

Where a special course is given there 
is usually included the purpose of the 
college course, the history of the Ameri- 
can college and of the special college con- 
cerned, the social organization of the col- 
lege—fraternities, societies, amusements 
the honor system, if it exists; methods 
of study, the use of the library, athletics, 
college customs and traditions; the care 
of the body, including social hygiene; the 
organization of the student’s time, his use 
of money, his religious life, something of 
the scope covered by the various depart- 
ments of the college to aid in a student’s 
choice of courses, and topics of similar 
importance. The course is usually under 
the direction of one man, although various 
people may be called in to lecture on 
special subjects. Sometimes a text is used, 
but there are, fortunately, a good many 
reference books to which students can 
be directed and which are placed on re- 
serve shelves for their use. The course 
seems to be most successful where credit 
is given toward graduation and work is 
required in preparation for it as for other 
subjects on the curriculum. While the 
plan has by no means passed the experi- 
mental stage, it has been tried out in a 
sufficient number of cases to demonstrate 
its usefulness when directed by the right 
man 


years. 


This course is merely one symptom of 
the attention that is being given the fresh- 
man. At Yale a special freshman faculty 
is being organized, with its own dean, and 
at Harvard Dr. Richard Cabot is to give 
his attention to the problem of the en- 
tering class. When our faculties are so 
alive to the problem, it behooves our 
Christian Associations to be equally 
awake. Perhaps, if their institution is not 
already making adequate provision for the 
freshmen, the cabinet or secretary can sug- 
gest that it do so. Where courses in 
college life are not required by the au- 
thorities, the Association can either bring 
the plan to their attention or can organize 
the work on a voluntary basis, either by 
means of discussion groups or through 
lectures in which various student organi- 


1+ 


zations can participate. We must certainly 
see that by these as well as by the tradi- 
tional means which many Associations 
have so long and so successfully used, 
the new student is successfully helped 
through his critical first year. 

K. S. Latourette. 

Denison University. 


Working His Way 


Mest new men during the opening 
1 days of college are much more in- 
terested in becoming established to ac- 
quire an education than they are in the 
details of the education itself. The very 
real, and often pressing problems of room, 
board and employment must be solved to 
clear the decks for the long battle with 
books and college life. To many, even 
after their arrival on the campus, books 
and college life are only a cherished dream 
until a means of self-support has been as- 
sured. During these critical days the 
chief task of the Association in colleges 
having many men without funds is to help 
remove such practical difficulties, rather 
than to emphasize details of social and 
religious programs. 

At the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege last year we sent the Hand Book to 
all known entering men shortly before 
college opened and with it a cordial letter 
offering our services and asking support. 
During the summer applicants for admis- 
sion who stated that they were in need, 
were referred by the college authorities 
to us, and we soon had a long list of ap- 
plicants for work. 

By telephoning we had been able to find, 
for eight men who otherwise could not 
have come, homes where they earned room 
and board by work. We also listed a large 
number of farmers and others who could 
use one or more students frequently. We 
soon had more than enough work, and 
placed over 2,000 men in work taking one 
day or less during the year. 

About Thursday of each week we called 
up the principal employers and found how 
many men they could use the following 
Saturday, and on Friday posted the lists 
in the office, assigning the men by name to 
the various places. Throughout the week 
men were notified of jobs by cards sent 
through the mails. But often changes of 
weather or other circumstances would 
make useless all that had been done and 
make it necessary to shift the entire force. 
There is no easy royal road to success in 
such work, and time and again we had to 
go out late at night and visit many men 
personally to change assignments. Such 
personal visits were sometimes necessary 
also to make sure that assignments were 
thoroughly understood, for a farmer who 
was expecting ten or more students might 
lose a large sum through their failure to 
help him move his crop at that paricular 
time. One cannot stick strictly to system 
or stand too much on his dignity if he is 
to run a dependable employment bureau. 
He must be willing to spend much time 
and energy and suffer inconvenience to 
make sure that work and workers connect. 

But there is great satisfaction in such 
effort. Too often the employment bureau 
is intended only as a means of contact with 


students. This is an unworthy conception 
of a truly great opportunity. Every secre- 
tary will be helped to tackle this job en- 
thusiastically and persistently when he 
clearly realizes that there can be no mo- 
tive in service that will compare with 
that of being of real help to people who 
need him. In witnessing such service for 
others many men are impressed for the 
first time with the unselfishness and mu- 
tual helpfulness which must enter into the 
establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. The other end is also served, 
for the contacts are made, very effec- 
tively, and evidence is given of the As- 
sociation’s honest desire to serve, which 
leads men to desire to serve with it. 
After the first few days have been spent 
in such helpfulness, not only in the matter 
of employment but in every possible way, 
the Association will be assured of a good 
hearing when it presents its program at 
the Freshman Reception and the way will 
be paved for the more intimate visitation 
by higher classmen immediately to follow.. 
Cecit G. FIievper, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Putting Him to Work 


HE autumn is upon us and with it 

comes to all college Associations the 
urgent call to reach the freshman. This is 
an annual problem, and a difficult one, the 
great possibilities of which we must never 
lose sight of. It is my firm conviction 
that a thorough and wisely directed fresh- 
man program, begun before the arrival of 
students in the autumn and terminating 
only when the last summer conference is 
over, operative through the first student 
years of four new classes and quietly fol- 
lowed up from sophomore to senior year, 
can build up in any college a student gen- 
eration signalized by the force of its 
Christian leadership. 

The front line trenches are in freshman 
territory. Without minimizing the im- 
portant work later on, every available 
man and gun is needed in winning battles 
and holding the ground in this essentially 
new region. As a rule, if the ground is 
not won at the start, it never will be. 

I can speak only of certain methods, 
used in dealing with this problem at Yale 
last year, which are being perfected for 
further use now. 

1. Through headmasters, chaplains, 
school Associations, and friends, get the 
names of the strongest men entering col- 
lege who are interested in religious work. 
See these men early, explain the work, 
enlist their support. After a month or 
two of the closest observation select a 
very small group of these (two to six, 
according to the size of the class) on each 
of whom you can positively count to retain 
the respect of his class and remain true 
to the faith throughout his course. Have 
this group meet weekly, preferably with 
a secretary, for prayer, Bible study, dis- 
cussion of the life of the college, and for 
friendship. Make this a quiet Inner Cir- 
cle of real Christian influence. Gradually 
add to it throughout the year a few more 
sure men. This is the most important 
point of all. A man or two wrongly chos- 
en will make the work insecure and hold 
the whole program up to ridicule. 

2. From this inside group and espe 
cially from other newly developed sources 
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choose a slightly larger representative 
group of sincere men as a_ freshman 
cabinet to direct the official Association 
work in their class. 

3. Select a group of upper classmen of 
influence and purpose, to make personal 
calls, singly or in pairs, upon as many 
freshmen as_ possible, especially upon 
those known to be lonely, homesick or 
living in out-of-the-way places. The pur- 
pose of these calls should not be merely 
to offer the privileges of the Association 
and any advice and assistance possible, but 
also to form real acquaintances that may 
stand the newcomers in_ good stead 
throughout their first year or more. 

4. Send among each natural geographic 
unit of freshmen one qualified upperclass 
leader, or more, men trained in a normal 
group, who will conduct a series of in- 
formal meetings in some freshman’s room 
for a discussion of the various college 
opportunities and problems that face every 
incoming man. The vast advantages for 
educational growth and friendship should 
be emphasized more than the negative evils 
to be avoided. 

5. Keep alive the church influences in 
the lives of the new men by relating them 
at once, where possible, to the college or 
local pastors and churches. 

6. Develop an informal and general 
freshman religious meeting. It may not 
be feasible to do this before January and 
the meeting may not last longer than 
April, but a series of such meetings where 
a group of from ten to one hundred fresh- 
men, drawn from all groups in the class, 
meet weekly for a discussion of religious 
and general college questions, is of dis- 
tinct value. Upper classmen or the proper 
faculty member may sometimes open the 
subject briefly, the freshmen concluding 
the discussion. The Inner Circle and 
cabinet can insure the success of these 
distinctively freshmen Association meet- 
ings by proper advertising and shaping 
of the discussion. 

7. On certain nights these meetings 
can be turned into general freshman class 
entertainments with outside and _ fresh- 
man speakers and singers. Refreshments 
will be on hand, too. These gatherings 
could logically supplement a general re- 
ception at the beginning of the year and 
Thanksgiving and Christmas parties for 
all students remaining in town. 

8. In personal interviews and the gen- 
eral life work conference held from time 
to time reach the freshman hard on the 
subject of his career. If a man gets no 
conception of the challenge to him per- 
sonally of the so-called Christian life- 
work callings as a freshman, he is not apt 
to do so later. A steady process of mak- 
ing the very best men in each class face 
squarely the calls of the ministry and of 
teaching must be begun at the outset, be 
fore materialistic tendencies have exerted 
a subtle influence. 

0. Wherever possible, appoint a sec- 
retary and upperclass worker whose main 
interest and activity throughout the year 
shall be the freshman class. 

10. Make all contracts extremely per- 
sonal. Aim through every channel to win 
men personally to the Master. Have time 
enough to fulfill this cardinal purpose. 

E:_more McKee, 
Yale University. 


Notes from the Field 


The University of California opened on 
August 16th with an enrollment of over 
10,000. The student cabinet returned to 
Berkeley on August 12th in order to hold a 
two-day setting-up conference. Eighteen 
men were in attendance. The prevailing 
sentiment was that the student Association 
of the university faced the greatest oppor- 
tunity in its history. The employment bu- 
reau was able to place two hundred stu- 
dents in part-time positions. Hundreds of 
other men were aided in finding rooms and 
board. Three stag-mixers were put on for 
freshmen during the registration period. 


Rudolph Pauly and Paul Copeland, Whit- 
man Coilege, 1920, have been elected to the 
faculty at Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, 
Syria, which has about 1,000 students and 
47 instructors. 


The Southwest Field Committee of Coun- 
sel was elected by the state delegations 
at the Hollister Conference. . = 
Hoy of Southern Methodist University, was 
elected chairman, and Lawrence D. Havig- 
hurst of Missouri Wesleyan College, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Semi-annual meetings of 
the committee are planned, the next to 
come about January ist.’ Burke Baker of 
Houston and President R. E. Vinson of 
the University of Texas are the first grad- 
uate members of this committee. 


The Association at Jonesboro Agricul- 
tural College in Arkansas opens with 
great enthusiasm caused by the for- 
mal opening of their new building, financed 
and erected since the war. President Kays 
has been one of the leading figures in the 
enterprise. The experiment of a building 
in an institution of this type and size will 
be most valuable. It is hoped they will set 
new standards and develop new methods 
of enlisting and training in the tasks of the 
Kingdom these men who will invest their 
lives in rural Arkansas. 


The faculty conference on race rela- 
tionships which has met for two years 
at Hollister is encouraging all col- 
leges and universities in the Southwest 
jo include is their curricula thorough 
courses on race relations. A number of 
colleges, among them Hendrix College, 
Central College, University of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas State Normal and East Texas 
Normal College, have already installed such 
courses with instantaneous response from 
the students. The standard course out- 
lined includes survey and inspection work 
by students followed by a term paper, in 
addition to the reading of a representative 
bibliography. 


The Charleston (S. C.) Y. M. C. A. is 
seeking more effectively to serve the 
students of that city than has been 
possible for several years because of the 
confusion resulting from the war activities. 
The city Association has recently added to 
its staff a student secretary who will give 
all of his time to Y. M. C. A. work in the 
following schools: Citadel, College of 
Charleston, Charleston Medical College and 
Porter Military Academy. The Student 
secretary who has been engaged for this 
tremendous piece of service is Vernon Allen 
Crawford, a 1920 graduate of Citadel. 


The University of South Carolina is plan- 
ning an innovation in the Bible dis- 
cussion groups. The men will meet in 
dormitory groups. At the first meeting 
each man will turn in a list of personal and 
campus problems. These problems will be 
classified and the most pressing problems 
will be selected for the course that will 
follow. Leaders for the freshman and 
sophomore groups will be selected from the 
upper classmen while the upper class 
groups will select their own leaders. These 
leaders will meet once each week to get at 
the fundamental problem in each discus- 
sion and to prepare an outline for the 
group. This is the plan for discussion made 
out by Dr. Horne, with the exception that 
the men themselves select the problem. 


Hope College put the annual drive for her 
gift to missions in charge of the two Asso- 
ciations. The required amount was $650, 
the goal was $800, and the amount sub- 
scribed by less than 350 students and fac- 
ulty was over $1,190. The money is used to 
pay the salary of a Hope alumnus who is 
principal at Hope High School in Madana- 
palle, India. 


Massachusettts Aggie was _ represented 
by a strong delegation at Silver Bay. 
In order to occupy the days inter- 
vening between the close of college and the 
opening of the conference a number of 
these students walked to Silver Bay. Sev- 
eral students in this delegation decided to 
give their lives to Christian work and the 
entire delegation returns to college this fall 
determined to make the Association a 
stronger factor in the life of their college. 


Plans have been made for a cam- 
paign of personal and public evangelism at 
Williams College. This is an outgrowth of 
the work done by a small Inner Circle of 
students that for some months have been 
earnestly striving to find ways of making 
more vital the Christian Association work 
at Willams. Charles Noble, the new presi- 
dent of the Williams College Association, 
has also helped to reorganize the Advisory 
Board of the Williams Association, 


Four church boards of education are 
uniting with the Advisory Board of the 
College Y. M. C. A. to make possible a 
greatly enlarged program of Christian fel- 
lowship and service at the University of 
Vermont. J. Edward Todd, formerly presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A. at Kansas Univer- 
sity, and for a time assistant student pas- 
tor, has accepted the call to become gen- 
eral secretary for this important piece of 
work, 


A typical service to freshmen is this card, 
which was mailed on September first by 
the Washington & Lee Association to all 
new men: 


FIRST AID SERVICES OF THE 
Xr. MC. A. 
FOR NEW STUDENTS 


1. The Reception Committee is or- 
ganized and working for your con- 
venience, Every man with a Recep- 
tion Committee badge is pledged to 
give you any aid within his power 
that you may ask. 


2. The Information Bureau is an- 
xious to make available to new men 
the experience of older students. A 
new man is not expected to ‘“‘know 
the ropes,’” so use this Bureau. 

3. The Y. M. C. A. had a handbook 
printed for YOU. It’s free. Ask for 
it and use it freely. By ‘“‘putting you 
wise’ it may save you many mistakes 
and some embarrassment. 

4. The Y. M. C. A. quarters are lo- 
cated on the ground floor of Reid Hall, 
where you will find a lot of privileges 
you will enjoy. They are for new 
men as well as for the old. You will 
be welcome. 


5. College Night is Friday, Sept. 
17th. Things start at eight o'clock in 
the Y room. It is the Association's 
reception to new men. Talks on col- 
lege activities will be followed by 
music and refreshments. This is your 
invitation, which it is hoped you will 
accept. 

6. A few cots will be available thru 
the Y. M. C. A. as one night accom- 
modations for men who arrive on late 
trains and find it impossible imme- 
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OLD STUFF 


By LLOYD 


ECAUSE, while a student in college, he 
had imagined that his insides were built 
like a concrete-mixer or a hydraulic ram, 

and had gorged on greasy fried potatoes, cold 
baked beans, and other deadly weapons of the 
sort, many a man of forty is obliged to take his 
breakfast from a capsule and go about with his 
pockets full of zwieback and pepsin pills where- 
with to entertain a spoiled stomach requiring 
more attention than a six-weeks-old baby. 

\ host of middle-aged respectables are unable 
ever to take a steep grade on high for lack of 
physical power. Most of their hills are climbed, 
when and if they are climbed, at the end of some 
friendly tow-rope. At the very time of life when 
they ought to be zipping along at top speed, they 
have to get out and under to see what the dickens 
is the matter this time. 

The college mole who takes all of his exercise 
in the grandstand, and slouches about with caved- 
in chest and dragging heels, is pouring sand in 
his bearings at a period when he should be 
sprinkling it on the track. 

This is a problem that concerns adolescent 
youth. It must be solved then, or not at all. 
After twenty-five, the matter is quite settled. At 
that age, the body is completed. There will be 
no further growth. Whatever is done to it, after 
that, is by way of repairs. So— part of the cdl- 
lege student’s business is to decide whether he 
will go through life in a vehicle that he can be 
proud of, or one that spends most of its time 
reposing on a jack. 

Because he had never learned to think clearly, 
rapidly, and independently, while in college, 
many a mature man is led about by the nose, 
feebly echoing other people’s opinions, and oper- 
ating a sort of mental junk-shop. 

He may have loaded up enough general in- 
formation to sprout a new encyclopaedia. He 
may have amassed enough knowledge about his 
chosen craft to stall an eighty h.p. truck. But for 
lack of ability to think, he is worthless to himself 
and the age to which he belongs. Oh, he can 
gather data for other men’s books ; he can sharpen 
tools for other men to work with; he can stand 
by, holding the lantern and murmuring “Well, 
whatcha know ‘bout that!” while his fellows make 
experiments and unearth discoveries; but there 
isn’t much fun to be had in such pursuits. Of 
course, somebody has to play the um-pah in the 
band, but that part is not very interesting. Be- 
fore twenty-five a man may contrive to do 
enough thinking to make himself everlastingly 
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independent of such dull conditions. After 
twenty-five, the metal in the mould is set. It is 
no longer malleable. 

Of course, this is old stuff that makes one yawn 
until one’s jaws ache and one’s eyes water. but, 
all the same, every Commencement releases a 
new crop of people who appear never to have 
heard that these things are so. 

Many a man has discovered that because he 
had failed to pay any attention to the culture of 
his soul, while he was in college, the thing has 
atrophied—which is a nice way to say dried up. 
He prods it and it responds sluggishly, like a 
dead frog touched by a hot wire. But it is not 
good for an endurance test, any more than the 
frog could enter for the standing broad jump. 

No—there is a period of later youth when 
normal humanity is keenly sensitive to all forms 
of spiritual phenomena. It is during these days 
that the soul takes on its full stature. Added 
years will bring it added beauty, perhaps, but 
only on condition that its structural work has 
been accomplished in adolescence. 

Unless you are content to be two-thirds of a 
man, find out what manner of exercise develops 
the soul. It is too long a story to be told here. 
Go to some student friend who seems to have a 
radiant spirit and ask him how he came by it! 
Lead your sou! ont along the river-bank or over 
the crest of a hill, some Saturday afternoon. 
Find your way into some church on Sunday morn- 
ing. And, every day, before you leave your room, 
pause a minute, with your hand on the knob, just 
before you open the door, close your eyes, and 
ask the Source of your soul to show you new and 
better ways of caring for your most precious 
treasure. 

It is a dainty thing, delicate, sensitive, fragile! 
Peach-bloom and the gauze on a butterfly’s wings 
and the colors in a dew-drop—these are all heavy 
and lumbersome compared to the texture of that 
which serves as a receiving set for ideals and 
dreams wirelessed from outside the field of tan- 
gible things. 

This is, as you say, old stuff. Breathing, and 
the blue sky, and the mountains, and the sea, and 
the hopes, the fears, the triumphs of men—all, 
are old stuff. And this about the soul is old 
stuff, too, Every student generation opens with 
a brilliant opportunity for a few fit leaders to 
prepare themselves for eminent service. These do 
considerable thinking about the old stuff, on the 
theory that it must have been pretty well worth 
having, or it would never have gotten so old! 











Indian Notes 


There were 27 Indian student delegates 
and 7 leaders at the Rocky Mountain Stu- 
dent Conference, Estes Park. They repre- 
sented eleven tribes and came from ten dif- 
ferent states, all west of the Mississippi. 
Haskell had the largest delegation, four- 
teen, and Chilocco came next with eight. 
Isaac Greyearth, of Sisseton, 8S. D., was 
elected chairman of the conference. 
The meetings were quite informal and 
free discussion, under the guidance of 
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the chairman, was encouraged 

Eight student delegates and two leaders 
attended the Hollister Conference. S. R. 
Walkingstick, Jr., the Indian secretary of 
Oklahoma, was the leader of this delega- 
tion. A new departure was made this year 
in that all the Indian delegates attended 
the regular Bible groups of the college men 
as well as the Association Methods hour. 
They felt that a great gain was made in 
thus mingling with men from other colleges 
and getting their point of view. 

D. W. Owl, a Cherokee of North Caro- 
lina, has accepted the call to become the 


first Indian secretary of the Pima Reserva- 
tion of Arizona. This tribe numbers over 
6,000 and furnishes a _ splendid field for 
Association work. Mr. Owl is a graduate 
of Hampton Institute and Springfield 
Association College and comes to his new 
field well equipped. 

A. M. Venne, who served as physica! 
director at Camp Travis and more re- 
cently at Haskell Institute, has accepted 
a position as physical director of the city 
Association at San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
Venne is a graduate of Carlisle and a mem- 
ber of the Chippewa tribe. 


